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Army  Officer  Objects  to  Article 
On  Oberlin  Men  in  C.P.S. 

Guadalcanal 
4 February,  1945 

Dear  Sir: 

There  have  been  times  that  I have  re- 
gretted being  an  alumnus  of  Oberlin  rather 
than  one  of  one  of  the  eastern  schools,  but 
never  until  today  have  I been  ashamed  of 
being  an  Oberlin  alumnus.  And  today  I 
am  so  utterly  ashamed  that  I rue  the  day 
the  school  was  founded. 

Your  article  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  entitled  "Oberlin  Men  in 
C.P.S.  Speak  for  Themselves,”  and  your 
gratuitous  impertinence  in  mentioning  this 
group  of  men  in  the  same  paragraph  with 
"Oberlin  in  Uniform,"  as  you  do  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  that  article,  lauding  their  "very 
real  and  important  national  service”  is  the 
grossest  insult  to  the  decent  men  and  wo- 
men of  Oberlin  ever  perpetrated.  Perhaps 
such  reasoning  justifies  your  own  physical 
safety  under  the  Oberlin  elms  in  the  essen- 
tial job  of  editor  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine. 

I suppose  that  you  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  following  excerpts  from  that  article  will 
swell  the  heart  of  every  Oberlin  man  and 
woman,  and  will  send  him  forth  shouting 
and  selling  Oberlin  from  the  housetops.  I 
quote: 

"Oberlin  stands  near  the  top  of  the  list 
of  colleges  and  universities  for  the  number 
of  its  graduates  and  students  in  C.P.S.”# 
(Hi-O-Hi  for  Oberlin!!!) 

"At  the  same  time  conscientious  objectors 
have  much  to  develop  ...  in  maturity." 

"Many  of  our  men  think  our  work  should 
be  termed  'National  Impotence.’  ” 

"I  am  at  present  washing  pots  and  pans 
in  the  main  kitchen  of  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital. I always  knew  my  college  education 
would  be  useful  to  me  someday." 

"My  wife  and  I are  working  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  colony  for  feeble  minded  males." 

"I  have  worked  here  (psychiatric  hos- 
pital) as  an  attendant.” 

And  another  one  doing  "very  real  and 
important  national  service"  in  a psychiatric 
hospital  writes,  "My  job  is  to  help  with 
their  readjustment  to  their  new  life  in  so- 
ciety by  counselling  with  them  (I  hope  to 
God  they  are  not  returned  soldiers),  their 
families,  and  their  employers.”  If  that  type 
of  man  is  giving  counsel  to  Americans  to- 
day, for  what  and  why  am  I in  Guadalcanal? 

Oberlin  Heroes!  Brother  Alumni!  Pot- 
washers  and  Hospital  Orderlies!  After  over 
eight  years  experience  in  one  of  the  largest 
hotels  in  the  world,  and  even  more  years  ex- 
perience in  hospitals  I yet  have  to  see  the 
potwasher  or  hospital  orderly  who  wasn’t 
deluded  with  the  grandiose  idea  that  he 
could  settle  the  affairs  of  the  entire  world 
and  everyone  in  it.  And  none  of  them  had 
ever  gone  to  Oberlin! 

‘This  is  quoted,  not  from  the  editor,  but  from 
a letter  written  to  the  editor  by  George  R.  Bent. 
'20.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  now  are  35 
Oberlin  men  in  Civilian  Public  Service  as  com- 
pared with  more  than  3.000  in  Military  Service 
...  a ratio  of  nearly  one  to  100,  which  is  also  the 
approximate  ratio  of  space  devoted  to  the  two 
groups  in  the  Alumni  Magazine. 


As  every  one  knows,  there  have  always 
been  in  America,  and  in  Oberlin,  small  mi- 
nority groups  with  ultra  ultra  unconvention- 
al ideas.  Believing  in  democracy  and  every- 
thing that  it  means  I have  no  quarrel  with 
any  man  or  any  group  as  to  its  beliefs  or  as 
to  its  rights  to  act  in  accordance  with  those 
beliefs.  But  when  the  editor  of  my  Alumni 
Association  Magazine  writes  of  such  a group 
as  this  in  this  period  of  our  Country's  emer- 
gency (and  I quote,  ".  . . the  editor  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  has  long  been  aware  that 
they  should  have  adequate  recognition  in 
this  publication"),  then  I object,  and  object 
strenuously.  In  fact  1 think  he  should  be 
relieved  of  his  editorship. 

What  a tribute  that  article  was  to  Bud 
Manhard,  dead  in  Italy!  What  a tribute  to 
all  of  the  men  that  won't  come  back!  In 
the  same  issue  there  is  a picture  of  a boy 
recently  killed  in  action.  His  mother  wrote, 
"Bob  always  loved  Oberlin  and  I know  it 
would  make  him  happy  to  be  remembered.” 
1 wonder  if  he  would  be  happy  to  be  re- 
membered in  an  Oberlin  that  has  stooped  so 
low  that  it  recognizes  "the  very  real  and  im- 
portant national  service  being  performed 
by  Oberlinians  in  CPS.” 

My  only  hope  is  that  you,  having  had  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  publish  such  an  insult 
to  the  decent  men  and  women  of  Oberlin, 
will  have  the  guts  to  publish  this  criticism 
in  full. 

— W.  Lee  Miller,  '26 
(Major,  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Corps) 

Editor’s  Note — We  are  happy  to 
publish  Major  Miller’s  letter  in  full. 


Why  he  should  believe  we  would  hesi- 
tate to  publish  it,  we  do  not  under- 
stand. However,  we  anticipate  that  his 
letter  is  likely  to  bring  to  us  many  more 
letters,  some  agreeing,  some  disagree- 
ing with  the  position  he  takes.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  all  such  let- 
ters (particularly  from  alumni  in  mili- 
tary service);  but  it  will  be  our  policy 
not  to  publish  them.  Our  space  is  too 
limited  under  present  conditions  to  al- 
low extended  discussion  of  controver- 
sial issues. 

Personally,  the  editor  agrees  with 
Major  Miller  in  opposing  the  position 
taken  by  the  conscientious  objector  to 
military  service.  Nevertheless,  we  also 
are  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  eternal 
rightness  of  Oberlin's  traditional  re- 
spect for  human  personality  that  we 
could  never  agree  to  deny  the  right  of 
any  sincerely  intentioned  minority 
group  of  Oberlin  alumni  to  a place  in 
the  pages  of  this  magazine.  We  be- 
lieve that  Oberlin  is  obligated  to  rec- 
ognize its  alumni  in  Civilian  Public 
Service,  no  matter  how  much  the  great 
majority  of  us  may  differ  with  their 
convictions. 

We  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  their  service  is  officially  con- 
sidered to  be  of  "national  importance,” 
according  to  the  selective  service  act; 
but  that,  according  to  their  letters,  most 
Oberlin  men  in  C.P.S.  would  agree 
with  Major  Miller  in  doubting  that 
their  service  is  important  enough.  Many 
of  them  are  urgently  requesting  more 
important  and  more  dangerous  ( though 
noncombatant)  duties.  They  are  en- 
tirely subject  to  government  orders. 
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Hope  to  Pass  $50,1)00  Mark  in  1945  Fund 


ITH  MORE  than  $6,500  already 
sent  in,  without  any  previous 
solicitation,  the  1945  Alumni  Fund  was 
officially  opened  February  24  by  na- 
tional chairman  Walter  K.  Bailey,  T9, 
vice-president  of  the  Warner  & Swasey 
Company,  Cleveland. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Bailey  sent  letters 
to  10,000  alumni  and  enclosed  an  at- 
tractive Fund  brochure  indicating  the 
significant  areas  of  alumni  activity  and 
the  gratifying  increase  in  alumni  fund 
gifts  in  recent  years. 

For  New  Men’s  Dormitory 

Chairman  Bailey  pointed  out  that  the 
central  fund  objective — the  completion 
of  the  alumni  men’s  residence  unit — re- 
quires an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over 
last  year’s  record  Fund. 

To  meet  this  objective,  to  continue 
the  service  activities  of  the  national  as- 
sociation, and  to  continue  gifts  to  cer- 
tain other  worthy  projects  the  Fund 
must  raise  $50,000  or  more  this  year. 


In  1944  the  sponsoring  committee 
deliberately  refrained  from  soliciting 
Oberlin  men  and  women  in  service, 
but  since  nearly  two  hundred  volun- 
tarily sent  contributions  it  was  felt  that 
the  entire  group  would  wish  to  be  in- 
formed of  this  year’s  Fund  project. 

On  February  24  Lt.  ( j.g.)  Thomas  E. 
Harris,  ’33,  alumni  secretary  on  leave 
for  military  service,  sent  letters  to  two 
thousand  Oberlin  service  men  and  wo- 
men. 

Class  agents  are  being  appointed  to 
carry  the  Fund  story  to  their  classmates 
and,  as  a new  feature  of  the  1945  Fund, 
their  work  will  be  supplemented  and 
supported  by  special  committees  now 
being  formed  in  fifteen  principal  cities. 

Chairman  Bailey  and  the  sponsoring 
committee  are  hoping  for  continuation 
of  the  splendid  up-curve  of  all  alumni 
interest  which  last  year  produced  an  in- 
crease of  o9  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
givers  and  70  per  cent  in  the  total  alum- 
ni fund  gift. 


Fairchild  Chapel  Wedding 
. . . a scene  typical  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  weddings  on 
campus — the  groom  and  best  man 
are  recent  alumni  now  in  uniform; 
the  bride  and  her  maid  of  honor 
are  undergraduates;  the  ceremony 
is  performed  by  Prof.  Clarence 
Ward,  head  of  Oberlin’s  depart- 
ment  of  fine  arts,  whose  avocation 
has  long  been  that  of  serving  as 
pastor  for  the  beautiful  little  com- 
munity church  in  rural  East  Ober- 
lin, The  bride  is  Mary  Katherine 
Cheffy,  a junior  and  business  man- 
ager of  the  Oberlin  Review  during 
the  past  year.  The  groom  is  Ensign 
Hugh  Arthur  Robertson,  ’ 43 , a 
former  Revietv  business  manager, 
popularly  known  to  hundreds  of 
recent  students  as  "Gabby."  Their 
attendants  are  Jean  Reitsman,  ’46, 
and  Lt,  Richard  Clewell,  ’43.  The 
picture  ivas  taken  immediately  aft- 
er the  ceremony  just  as  the  bridal 
couple  turned  to  leave  the  chapel. 

"S.  S.  Oberlin” 

One  of  New  Victory  Ships 
Being  Named  for  College 

On  or  about  March  21  at  a West 
Coast  ship  yard  the  S.S.  "Oberlin  Vic- 
tory” will  be  launched.  Plans  for 
Oberlin’s  representation  at  the  cere- 
mony are  in  the  hands  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco alumni. 

The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  de- 
scribes the  new  Victory  type  ship  as 
"an  improvement  upon  the  Liberty 
Ship,  a faster  vessel,  with  finer  hull 
lines,  and  equipped  with  turbine-gear 
propulsion  machinery  of  more  than 
twice  the  horsepower  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine  used  in  the  Liberty. 

"The  greatest  advantage  of  the  Vic- 
tory over  the  Liberty  Ship  will  be  in- 
creased speed.  The  Liberty  has  a speed 
of  a little  more  than  11  knots,  while  the 
Victory  is  designed  for  17  knots  or 
more  for  faster  convoys,  also  as  a chal- 
lenge to  the  U-boat  menace.” 

College  Gives  Library 
Oberlin  College  is  presenting  a li- 
brary of  120  volumes  to  the  new  ship, 
S.S.  Oberlin  Victory.  The  books  are 
being  selected  by  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Library  Association. 
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YY7  ALLACE  J.  Eckert  and  H.  Hugh 
VV  'Willis,  both  mathematics  majors 
and  graduates  with  the  class  of  1925, 
receive  recognition  on  the  Oberlinian 
page  this  month  because  their  careers 
have  been  so  similar  and  because  one 
of  them  took  over  a new  job  on  the 
first  of  March. 

Dr.  Eckert  has  just  become  the  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Pure  Sci- 
ence, newly  organized  by  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation,  and  is 
stationed  at  the  IBM  World  Headquar- 
ters Building  in  New  York  City.  Just 
a year  ago  Hugh  Willis,  already  gener- 
al sales  manager  of  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Company,  Inc.,  became  a vice- 
president  of  that  company,  retaining 
the  sales  job  and  title. 

From  Oberlin,  Eckert  went  to  Am- 
herst and  then  to  Yale,  getting  an  M.A. 
degree  from  the  first  in  1926  and  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  second  in  1931. 
He  was  a graduate  assistant  at  Amherst 
while  there,  and  also  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, where  he  became  professor  of 
physics.  Willis  went  right  to  Colum- 
bia as  a graduate  assistant  in  physics 
(he  had  taken  honors  in  that  field  at 
Oberlin)  and  remained  until  he  joined 
the  Sperry  company  in  1931  as  head  of 
their  research  laboratories. 

In  1939  Eckert  became  head  astron- 
omer and  director  of  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac Office  of  the  Naval  Observatory 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  that  position 
he  has  been  responsible  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Nautical  Alma- 
nac, the  American  Air  Almanac  and 
the  American  Ephemeris  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  development  and  exam- 
ination of  new  methods  of  navigation, 
as  well  as  being  the  Navy’s  chief  con- 
sultant on  astronomical  matters. 

At  Columbia  University,  Dr.  Eckert 
organized  the  pioneer  scientific  com- 
puting laboratory.  His  principal  field 
is  celestial  mechanics  and  astronomy  of 
position. 

New  developments  in  navigation,  in- 
cluding the  present  Air  Almanac,  the 
new  sky  diagrams  and  methods  of 
emergency  navigation  for  ships  and  air- 
craft are  all  credited  to  Eckert.  Life- 
boats of  the  Merchant  Marine  are 
equipped  with  a pocket-size  publica- 
tion which  serves  the  combined  pur- 
pose of  all  of  the  navigational  volumes 
usually  carried  on  a plane  or  ship.  A 
pocket  bubble  sextant  developed  by 
Eckert  for  emergency  use  enables  a man 
without  special  training  to  determine 
his  position  within  a few  miles. 

The  American  Air  Almanac,  Nauti- 
cal Almanac,  and  Ephemeris  are  used 
respectively  for  all  celestial  navigation 
in  Army  and  Navy  aircraft,  on  all  ships 
of  the  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine,  and 


as  the  basic  volume  from  which  the 
nautical  almanacs  are  prepared.  The 
last,  the  Ephemeris,  contains  astronomi- 
cal predictions  of  the  highest  accuracy 
and  is  the  standard  source  of  such  data 
for  astronomers,  engineers  and  other 
scientists. 

Dr.  Eckert  has  devised  revolutionary 
methods  of  computing,  printing  and 
proofreading,  which  have  made  it  pos- 
sible, under  wartime  personnel  diffi- 
culties and  failure  of  foreign  coopera- 
tion to  take  on  additional  tasks,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  standards 
of  the  regular  publications  and  to  ad- 
vance their  publication  dates. 

In  connection  with  the  I.B.M.  job, 
Dr.  Eckert  is  to  be  head  of  the  Watson 
Scientific  Computing  Laboratory  at 
Columbia  University,  a new  project  es- 
tablished to  serve  as  a world  center  for 
the  solution  of  scientific  problems  re- 
quiring the  use  of  applied  mathematics 
and  mechanical  calculations.  It  is  un- 
der the  joint  sponsorship  of  Columbia 
University  and  I.B.M.  Columbia  has 
assigned  an  entire  building  to  the  work 
and  is  installing  standard  and  special 
computing  machines,  a comprehensive 
collection  of  mathematical  tables  on 
punched  cards  and  a technical  library. 
The  laboratory  will  concern  itself, 
while  the  war  continues,  chiefly  with 
scientific  problems  arising  from  mili- 
tary needs,  but  it  is  planned  to  make 
the  research  and  computing  facilities 
available  to  scientists,  universities,  and 
research  organizations  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 


Hugh  Willis,  ’25 
. . . when  the  full  story  can  be  told 
of  his  war  service  as  vice-president 
of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany, it  should  be  fascinating 


Wallace  J.  Eckert,  ’25 
. . . thousands  of  navigators,  in  the 
air  and  on  the  sea — including 
many  a novice  in  a lonely  life  boat 
— are  indebted  to  him  . . . the  new- 
ly appointed  head  of  IBM’s  de- 
partment of  pure  science 

In  the  January  issue  of  THINK, 
monthly  magazine  published  by  I.B.M., 
Dr.  Eckert  has  an  article  entitled  "How 
the  Airman  Finds  his  Way’’  which  ex- 
plains how  the  substitution  of  exten- 
sive tables  for  the  numerous  and  com- 
plex thought  processes  formerly  neces- 
sary in  navigation  has  eliminated  many 
of  the  difficulties  and  made  it  possible 
to  train  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
navigators  in  limited  time  to  man  our 
ships  and  planes. 

Willis,  since  the  war,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  so  much  work  of  a secret  mili- 
tary nature  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  adequate  story  of  his  activities.  The 
Sperryscope  of  July  1943  said  of  him, 
"Because  of  the  importance  of  the  ap- 
plication of  new  technical  develop- 
ments to  the  machines  of  war,  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  has  called  into  its 
own  groups  and  committees  first  rank 
scientists,  among  whom  Mr.  Willis  has 
earned  high  respect.”  L.  W.  Taylor  re- 
ports that  Hugh  Willis  was  an  impor- 
tant contact  between  the  inventor  of 
radar’s  klystron  tube  and  the  Sperry 
Company  which  makes  it.  Of  radars 
vital  role,  or  roles,  in  the  present  con- 
flict, nothing  more  need  be  said  here. 

Willis’  jobs  call  for  a good  deal  of 
travel — New  York  to  California  or 
England  or  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  Day- 
ton.  Lend-lease  matters  in  Sperry  s 
field  have  been  one  of  his  responsibil- 
ities. Research  has  been  another  of  his 
major  interests.  He  keeps  track  of  re- 
search going  on  in  universities  and  in 
laboratories  in  many  other  places.  He 
( Continued  on  Page  Three) 
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Liberated  Walilmliaili  Described  bj  Two  Ill’s 


Sergeants  John  Bullock  and  Robert  Mayo  Write  of  Their  Pilgrimages  to  John 

No/e — The  two  letters  published  here  were  written  to  President  Wilkins  as  the 
result  of  the  following  suggestion  he  sent  to  Oberlin  men  now  in  France. 

"If  the  fortunes  of  war  bring  you  into  the  Strasbourg  area,  you  will  be  close  to 
the  John  Frederick  Oberlin  country. 

"He  was  born  in  Strasbourg,  in  1740,  and  the  scene  of  most  of  his  life  and 
work  was  a little  valley  about  30  miles  south  and  west  of  Strasbourg,  which  is  called 
in  French,  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and  in  German,  the  Steinthal.  The  particular  vil- 
lage in  which  he  lived  is  called  Waldersbach  (sometimes  abbreviated  to  Waldbach) . 

"If  duty  or  opportunity  should  take  you  to  Waldersbach,  I suggest  that  you 
visit  Oberlin’s  home  and  church,  and  that  you  tell  some  of  the  villagers  that  you 
come  from  a college  that  was  named  for  him  and  still  honors  his  memory. 


WALDERSBACH  is  at  present  in 
the  French  sector,  and  therefore 
outside  the  normal  reach  of  American 
troops.  It  is  for  that  reason  as  much 
as  curiosity  that  I visited  the  town. 
From  where  we  are  located,  it  is  not  a 
long  trip  and  and  no  great  ingenuity  is 
required.  The  best  way  to  go  in  war 
time  is  to  set  out  along  the  main  road. 
If  you  are  lucky,  as  we  were,  a French 
arms-carrier  will  stop  for  you  within  a 
few  minutes,  and  you  can  climb  in  back 
with  fifty  empty  gasoline  cans  and  a 
German  prisoner  who  will  bow  pro- 
fusely and  make  three  times  as  much 
room  as  is  necessary — to  show  his 
eagerness  to  join  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

At  Fouday  you  will  shout  to  the  driv- 
er, climb  out,  exchange  bows  coldly 
with  the  prisoner,  and  start  down  the 
road  to  Waldersbach — which  lies  two 
or  three  kilometers  up  the  valley.  In 
summer  or  midwinter  this  is  pictur- 
esque mountain  country;  now  during 
the  thaw  it  seems  a little  bleak  and 
grimy.  But  the  approach  to  Walders- 
bach would  be  charming  in  any  sea- 
son. The  road  follows  a dodging  foam- 
ing mountain  stream  all  the  way,  be- 
tween open  cultivated  hills  with  coni- 
fers and  birches. 


"Oberlinians  of  the  Month” 

(Continued  from  Page  Two) 
is  one  who  sees  possibilities,  opportuni- 
ties and  needs  and  speaks  of  them 
promptly.  Quite  often,  it  has  been  said, 
the  answer  is  "All  right.  You  do  it.” 
And  Hugh  Willis  does  it. 

When  a more  complete  story  can  be 
told  of  his  activities  in  these  war  years, 
it  should  be  a fascinating  one. 

Mrs.  Willis  is  the  former  Eunice  H. 
Dean,  '25.  Hugh  Willis’  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  I.  Willis,  are  residents  of 
Oberlin,  as  is  his  sister,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Yocom  (Mary  Inez  Willis,  k’15.) 

Meanwhile,  Oberlin  points  with  pride 
to  both  these  men  whose  work  has  been 
so  useful  and  who  have  grown  in  it 
from  one  responsibility  to  another. 

— Ella  C.  Parmenter,  '15 


It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  road 
was  full  of  children  going  to  the  morn- 
ing service  at  Bellefosse.  At  the  end 
of  the  road,  where  the  stream  rushes 
right  out  of  the  crowded  gardens  and 
cottages,  is  Waldersbach,  looking  very 
neat  and  composed.  Later  we  felt  some- 
what ingenuous  to  have  asked  if  there 
was  a Protestant  church  in  the  village. 
There  are  no  sects  here.  For  these  peo- 
ple Pastor  Oberlin's  church  is  the  true 
and  only  church. 

Though  isolated,  Waldersbach  was 
not  untouched  by  the  war.  The  towns- 
people did  not  see  many  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  occupation — those  they  did  see 
were  mostly  cossacks,  whom  they  de- 
scribe as  ferocious,  a quality  which 
must  have  been  intensified  by  contrast 
with  the  open  and  kindly  sobriety  of 
the  community.  Mme  Weilbacker,  for 
one,  who  showed  us  around  and  who 
was  a study  in  Christian  gentleness,  had 
a brother-in-law — a student  in  Stras- 
bourg-— who  saw  his  friends  mutilated 


Frederick  Oberlin's  Valley 

by  the  Germans  and  then  was  shot, 
leaving  a wife  and  two  children.  To 
Mme  Weilbacker  it  seemed  important 
that  we  realize  her  name  is  not  German, 
but  Swiss. 

Senegalese  Stationed  There 

The  town  saw  some  fighting,  how- 
ever, of  which  signs  remain — a few 
foxholes  along  the  road,  some  over- 
turned gun  carriages,  and  several  dam- 
aged houses.  The  Germans  blew  up 
the  bridge  over  the  stream,  but  this  has 
been  replaced  by  Colonial  troops  which 
now  occupy  the  town.  There  is  an  un- 
mistakable air  or  climate  about  Wal- 
dersbach which  recalls  Oberlin — this  is 
the  most  remarkable  impression  I had 
from  my  visit — and  it  seems  as  startling 
to  meet  on  the  steep  paths  of  the  vil- 
lage gaunt  Senegalese  in  red  fezzes,  as 
it  would  be  on  Forest  Street  or  North 
Professor. 

Waldersbach  was  liberated  by  the 
Americans  about  November  27.  The 
date  is  doubtful  for  no  one  is  sure  just 
when  the  Germans  cleared  out.  There 
was  some  light  artillery  action  on  the 
village  — probably  American  — and 
some  buildings  were  damaged.  The 
American  captain  who  led  his  troops 
into  town  is  said  to  have  been  surprised 
that  no  one  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
But  the  steeple  of  the  church  is  a little 
gnawed  by  the  shooting,  and  one  shell 
went  through  the  roof,  but  seems  to 


John  Frederick  Oberlin’s  Peaceful,  Beautiful  Valley, 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche 

. . . a painting  in  oils  done  by  Mrs.  Maurice  P.  Kessler  in  1927;  the  village 
of  Waldersbach  is  in  the  foreground  with  the  church  at  the  right  center 
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have  only  slightly  splintered  the  ceiling. 
The  parish  house  also  underwent  some 
damage,  which  was  repaired  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  tile  off  the  woodshed. 
On  the  whole,  as  wars  go,  Waldersbach 
Town  was  unscathed. 

We  did  not  meet  Pastor  Suffert.  He 
was  conducting  a morning  service  at 
Solbach.  But  Madame  Suffert  was  cor- 
dial and  accommodating,  though  ob- 
viously very  busy  with  Sunday  morning 
parish  duties.  She  looked  very  young, 
eager,  and  highly  scrubbed.  Her  house 
was  spotless.  Mme  Weilbacker,  whom 
we  were  lucky  to  find  at  a neighbor’s, 
was  happy  to  show  us  around.  The  lit- 
tle church  is  neat  and  trim  and  obvious- 
ly very  much  alive.  It  was  decorated 
with  pine  boughs  in  celebration  of  lib- 
eration. The  electric  lighting  which  the 
College  made  available  is  warmly  ap- 
preciated. 

Reverence  Is  Honest , Alive 

Like  me,  the  average  alumnus  would 
be  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  wealth  of 
mementos  and  relics  in  the  museum.  He 
would  feel  that  he  must  step  warily 
among  all  these  silhouettes,  engravings, 
and  portraits,  lest  he  somehow  acquire 
by  default  a whole  new  set  of  founding 
fathers,  larger  and  more  complicated 
than  Oberlin’s.  But  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  reverence  displayed 
here  is  honest  and  alive,  that  the  whole 
community  is  continuing  to  draw 
strength  from  its  tradition,  and  that  in 
some  unaccountable  but  quite  different 
way  his  college  is  going  about  the  same 
business. 

We  were  the  second  Americans  to 
visit  the  parish  house  since  liberation. 
The  first  was  Sgt.  John  Bullock,  ’42,  on 
January  25,  who  has  probably  already 
written  you.  But  during  the  occupa- 
tion many  Germans  signed  the  register. 
One  was  an  officer — a former  Leipzig 
professor — who  said  cryptically  that 
after  this  war  English  would  be  the  uni- 
versal language.  There  were  others  who 
made  equally  illuminating  remarks. 
Any  Nazi,  obviously,  who  would  take 
the  trouble  during  the  birth  of  the  new 
order  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Walders- 
bach would  be  an  imperfect  Nazi.  John 
Frederick  Oberlin’s  meat  would  be  a 
goocf  party-member’s  poison. 

Forbidden  Meetings  in  Museum 

During  the  occupation,  Mme  Weil- 
backer informed  us,  meetings  were 
often  held  in  the  more  isolated  museum 
so  that  hymns  could  be  sung  in  French 
— a forbidden  language  in  German 
Alsace.  Several  Oberlin  College  fold- 
ers were  on  hand  in  the  museum,  but 
all  were  nearly  20  years  old.  If  there 
are  more  recent  publications  with  pho- 
tographs, I think  they  would  receive 
some  attention  there.  Both  Mme  Weil- 
backer and  Mme  Suffert  showed  a 


lamentable  tendency  to  single  out  for 
admiration  pictures  of  Council  Hall!  I 
think  that  literature  on  Oberlin-in- 
Shansi  might  also  be  sent. 

I recommend  Mme  Weilbacker,  who 
knows  a little  English,  to  all  future  vis- 
itors. In  taking  leave  I presented  her 
with  three  bars  of  chocolate  in  the  name 
of  Oberlin  College,  and  a copy  of  the 
Alumni  Bulletin  containing  your  letter 
about  Waldersbach,  which  I translated 
for  her  and  which  seemed  to  interest 
her  even  more  than  the  chocolate.  It 
is  very  likely  that  she  will  soon  be  im- 
proving her  English  with  the  Oberlin 
sports  page. 

For  a number  of  reasons  I feel  that 
the  trip  to  Waldersbach  is  worth  the 
difficulties  of  travelling,  to  Oberlin  sol- 
diers in  the  region.  But  1 recommend 
that  they  come  fortified  with  tribute. 
Either  the  liberators  of  Waldersbach  or 
Sgt.  John  Bullock  has  done  his  work. 
On  the  way  back  to  Fouday  we  were 
surrounded  by  a swarm  of  orphans 
from  the  local  asylum  shouting  a fan- 
tastic gibberish,  neither  French  nor 
German — of  which  the  only  recogniz- 
able words  were  "cheweeng  gomme.” 

Since  my  visit  to  Waldersbach  I 
thought  that  this  letter  would  be  the 
best  means  of  thanking  you  for  the  va- 
rious cards  and  college  publications  you 
have  sent  me  overseas. 

— Robert  Mayo,  ’32 
February  19,  1945 


T.  Sgt.  Robert  Mayo,  '32 
. . . formerly  of  the  Oberlin  facul- 
ty, he  was  a member  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  Northwestern 
University  ivhen  he  entered  serv- 
ice and.  is  now  believed  to  be  with 
the  U.  S.  Seventh  Army  in  Ger- 
many 


Oberlin’s  Grave  at  Fouday 
. . . only  the  metal  marker  "Papa 
Oberlin"  showed  as  Sgt.  Bullock 
stood  knee  deep  in  the  snow  to 
ponder  the  remarkable  life  of  the 
gentle,  dynamic  Alsatian  Pastor 
and  its  influence  in  the  lives  of 
generations  throughout  the  ivorld 

| HIS  afternoon  (January  25,  1945) 

* I stood  knee  deep  in  a snowdrift  at 
the  foot  of  the  grave  of  John  Frederick 
Oberlin.  The  only  thing  that  marked  his 
grave  was  a small  metal  placard  which 
barely  projected  above  the  snow  and 
which  read  Papa  Oberlin.  As  I stood 
there  I was  stunned  with  the  way  the 
power  of  this  simple  human  dynamo 
had  spread,  the  world  over,  enriching 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
though  he  had  slept  there  for  119  years 
under  many  crystal  blankets  of  snow. 
I could  think  of  no  homage  humble 
enough. 

From  the  little  cemetery  I passed  into 
the  simple  church  which  stood  beside 
it  . . . (with)  a keen  sense  of  its  his- 
toric past  and  the  way  it  had  changed 
religion  with  its  mobility  during  those 
early  struggles  of  Protestantism.  In  that 
very  church  Oberlin  preached  the  sim- 
ple way  of  life  . . . (and)  brought  those 
iong  religious  struggles  to  a brilliant, 
practical  climax. 

From  Fouday  we  drove  the  three  kil- 
ometers to  Waldersbach  over  a road 
that  was  almost  snow-bound.  Both 
Fouday  and  Waldersbach  were  liber- 
ated 23  November  1944.  But  the  battle 
raged  for  eight  more  days  in  Ban  des 
Roches. 

Center  of  Tank  Battle 
One  would  never  believe  that  war 
would  pass  through  Oberlin’s  tranquil 
community.  But  in  the  small  village 
of  Waldersbach,  the  working  center  of 
his  parish,  I found  that  four  homes  were 
completely  destroyed  and  numerous 
others  were  partially  damaged  or 
scarred  with  shrapnel. 

The  church  which  Oberlin  built  there 
in  1787  had  received  a direct  hit  by  a 
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shell  from  (censored)  which  blew  off 
a corner  of  the  tower  and  damaged  the 
clock.  Oberlin’s  parish  house  which 
stands  near  the  church  received  two  di- 
rect hits  from  German  tanks,  damaging 
the  top  floor.  Temporary  repairs  had 
already  been  made  on  both  buildings. 

The  American  tanks  were  firing 
from  Fouday  and  German  tanks  from 
just  the  other  side  of  Waldersbach 
which  was  in  the  cross-fire.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  village  spent  four  days 
and  five  nights  living  in  their  cellars 
until  our  mechanized  maneuvering  fi- 
nally liberated  them  and  the  battle  front 
moved  forward.  Fortunately,  there  were 
no  casualties  in  Waldersbach. 

I was  the  first  Allied  soldier  to  visit 
Oberlin’s  parish  since  its  liberation.  My 
time  was  limited  but  I spent  a full  hour 
in  his  study  which  is  now  a small  mu- 
seum, absorbing  every  possible  bit  of 
this  amazing,  practical  genius.  I 
thumbed  through  his  history  of  Ban  des 
Roches,  his  agricultural  journals,  his 
records  of  his  parish  schools.  I studied 
his  collections  of  flowers,  woods,  stones, 
his  printing  press,  his  maps,  the  silhou- 
ettes he  had  made,  and  his  Biblical  call- 
ing cards.  He  was  truly  a dynamo  of 
human  activity! 

When  I left  I had  for  the  first  time  a 
keen  realization  and  appreciation  of 
what  Oberlin  the  man  and  pastor  had 
given  not  only  to  myself  but  to  the 
world.  I had  a deeper  understanding 
of  what  the  founding  fathers  did  when 
they  created  our  college  in  the  western 
wilderness  and  named  it  "Oberlin.” 

The  Nazis  at  Waldersbach 

I found  that  during  the  past  four 
years  of  occupation  Nazism  has  gnawed 
not  only  at  the  core  of  Oberlin’s  com- 
munity but  at  Oberlin  himself.  A civil- 
ian at  Fouday  told  me  that  the  pastor  of 
their  church  was  sent  to  a Nazi  concen- 
tration camp  in  1940  after  the  Fall  of 
France  because  he  refused  to  collabo- 
rate. At  the  same  time  Oberlin’s  sixth 
successor  I believe,  was  expelled  from 
the  parish  at  Waldersbach  because  he 
was  French.  That  is  the  way  it  was 
explained  to  me  by  the  present  pastor, 
Monsieur  Suffert  who  took  over  in 
1940. 

Suffert  is  a young  Alsatian  of  about 
30  who  is  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Strasbourg.  He  seemed  to  think 
Oberlin  had  been  greatly  honored  by 
the  visit  of  the  Nazi  General  command- 
ing the  Strasbourg  Area  in  1942.  I 
found  in  the  guest  register  about  ten 
pages  of  German  soldiers’  names  who 
had  visited  Oberlin’s  parish  since  1940. 

I was  told  that  he  was  well  known  in 
Germany  and  especially  since  the  war. 

Nazis  Claimed  Oberlin 

The  Nazis  portrayed  John  Frederick 
Oberlin  as  a great  German;  they 


Oberlin’s  Parish  House 
. . . his  study,  now  a small  museum, 
is  on  the  first  floor;  the  top  floor 
■was  damaged  by  two  direct  hits 
during  the  battle  of  Nazi  and 
American  tanks 

claimed  he  was  born  in  Germany  prop- 
er; and  they  portrayed  the  principles 
of  his  simple,  practical  life  as  the  basic 
principles  of  Hitler’s  National  Social- 
ism! An  elderly  man  in  the  small  town 
where  I am  at  the  present,  which  is  only 
a few  miles  from  Ban  des  Roches,  told 
me  about  a series  of  articles  which  ran 
in  the  local  paper  in  1942  proclaiming 
Oberlin  as  a great  German,  and  a great 
Nazi.  The  sad  part  of  this  is  that  the 
old  man  actually  believed  it.  So  you 
see  Nazi  propaganda  has  left  no  stone 
unturned. 

Oberlin’s  community  has  known 
some  of  the  real  horrors  of  this  war. 
Horrors  that  you  in  the  States  have 
never  known  and  can  never  fully  ap- 
preciate. Our  college  and  Ming  Hsien 
in  China  have  kept  the  real  Oberlin 
spirit  alive  during  these  chaotic  times. 
We  have  kept  it  free  from  Nazi  adult- 
ery so  that  posterity  will  always  know 
the  true  character  and  richness  of  the 
great  Oberlin  tradition. 


Waldersbach  Church 

. . . a shell  blew  off  one  corner  of 
the  tower,  damaging  the  clock 


Magnificent  Beauty  of  Oberlin  Region 

Two  weeks  ago  on  a bright  Sunday 
afternoon  I attempted  to  visit  Ban  des 
Roches.  For  two  hours  we  travelled  up 
through  valleys  and  over  beautiful 
mountains  in  the  direction  of  his  par- 
ish. They  were  back  country  roads  not 
frequently  travelled  and  in  places  the 
snow  was  dangerously  deep.  About 
three  thirty  we  started  to  climb  the 
"col  de  la  Charbonniere”  above  which 
rose  ”le  Champ  du  Feu”  and  beyond 
which  lay  the  valley  I have  been  yearn- 
ing to  see  for  months.  Shortly  after 
four  we  reached  the  top  and  behind  us 
lay  one  of  the  most  powerful,  spectacu- 
lar panoramas  I have  ever  seen.  Per- 
haps this  was  because  it  had  a special 
meaning  for  me.  Our  ascent  had  been 
entirely  through  snow  covered  pine 
forests  over  a road  covered  with  from 
six  to  eight  inches  of  snow.  There 
4,000  feet  below  us,  lay  the  splendid 
"Vallee  de  la  Bruche”  glistening  in  its 
snowy  magnificence. 

Oberlin  had  fed  his  soul  many  times 
with  that  inspiring  sight  and  it  was  not 
hard  to  see  why  nature  had  played  such 
a powerful  role  in  his  simple  life.  I 
deeply  understood  the  meaning  of  what 
he  had  written  of  that  sight  which  I had 
copied  from  a book  a civilian  had  loan- 
ed to  me  on  Oberlin: 

”Au  haut  du  Champ  du  Feu,  la 
nature  fut  d’une  beaute  incomparable, 
un  silence  solennel  regnait  partout, 
aucun  vent,  chose  rare,  ne  se  fit  sentir, 
les  vallees  et  les  montagnes  etaient 
comme  couvertes  d’une  robe  d’une 
blancheur  eclatante,  les  forets  de  sapins 
semblaient  etre  paudrees  de  frimas,  la 
neige  glacee  rejetait  partout  avec  vi- 
gueur  les  rayons  du  soleil.  La  proxi- 
mite  apparente  du  ciel  anima  toute  mon 
ame  de  force  et  courage.  Plus  que 
jamais,  je  pris  la  resolution  de  consacrer 
toute  ma  vie  au  bienetre  de  mon  pro- 
chain, pour  remplir  les  vues  de  mon 
Createur  et  obeir  ainsi  autant  qu’il  me 
sera  possible  aux  preceptes  de  notre 
Sauveur  . . .” 

We  started  our  descent  into  Ban  des 
Roches.  It  was  through  pine  forests 
and  just  before  we  reached  the  bottom 
we  were  stopped  by  a hastily  made  and 
most  effective  barricade  the  Nazi  mili- 
tary mind  could  conceive — twelve  huge 
pines,  about  16  inches  in  diameter  had 
been  blown  across  the  road  with  a small 
bridge  blown  out  on  just  the  other  side. 

I was  exactly  four  kilometers  (254 
miles ) from  Oberlin’s  village  but  there 
was  absolutely  no  other  way  to  pass. 
So  with  a heavy  heart  I turned  back. 
Fate  just  was  not  with  me  that  day.  In 
the  long  run  it  worked  out  for  the  best 
because  today  I entered  Ban  des  Roches 
from  the  northwest  and  so  I have  made 
a complete  circuit  of  Oberlin’s  parish. 

— Sgt.  John  G.  Bullock,  ’42 
January  25,  1945 
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Under  the  Elms 

pEBRUARY  is  a short  month,  to  be- 
£in  with,  and  about  half  of  it,  in  this 
three-terms-a-year  era,  is  given  over  to 
studying  for  finals,  taking  finals,  and 
departing  for  a few  holidays. 

The  Hon.  Wesley  Frost,  ’07,  recent- 
ly retired  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Paraguay, 
spoke  twice  in  Carnegie  Library,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club.  His  topics  were,  "Can  North 
America  and  South  America  Be  Good 
Neighbors?"  and  "The  Economic  Fu- 
ture of  South  America.” 

Groups  Meet  in  Faculty  Homes 
The  last  Sunday  in  January  and  the 
first  two  Sundays  in  February  were  the 
dates  for  the  winter  term’s  final  stu- 
dent-faculty discussion  meetings.  Spon- 
sored by  the  YMCA  and  YWCA  and 
graciously  supported  by  faculty  and 
faculty  wives,  these  affairs  enable  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  meet  in  faculty 
homes  and  discuss  matters  of  interest. 
There  are  no  lectures.  The  occasions 
provide  informal  and  pleasant  conver- 
sation, with  interchange  of  ideas. 

The  topics  developed  in  this  series 
were  "Understanding  Our  Allies,"  "Art 
in  Our  Lives,”  and  "Why  Live?”  Hosts 
for  one  meeting  each  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Philip  Bishop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ches- 
ter Shaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfgang 
Stechow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Kessler, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  C.  Eiseley,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Sears,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Lloyd. 

O.D.A.’s  Shakespeare  Is  Praised 
Shakespeare’s  "The  Winter’s  Tale,” 
presented  by  the  O.D.A.  under  the  di- 
rection of  J.  Stanton  McLaughlin,  21, 
was  another  success  for  the  campus 
players.  Prof.  Warren  Taylor  of  the 
English  department,  said  (in  part)  in 
his  critique  published  in  the  Review. 

"One  test  of  the  staging  of  a play  is 
the  power  of  its  merits  to  make  amends 
for  its  difficulties.  One  great  merit  of 
the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Association  in 
its  presentation  of  Shakespeare’s  'The 
Winter’s  Tale’  was  its  choice  of  a play 
as  eminently  worth  staging  as  this  one 
is  and  as  infrequently  seen.  The  Dra- 
matic Association  made  'The  Winter’s 
Tale’  one  of  its  superior  pieces. 

"Oberlin  College  should  be  pleased 
that  the  Dramatic  Association  offers  its 
young  men  and  women  such  opportuni- 
ties to  educate  themselves  in  the  values 
of  drama.” 

Two  Interesting  Concerts 
The  Men’s  Glee  Club,  assisted  by 
the  Women's  Glee  Club,  gave  a de- 
lightful concert  on  February  4,  under 
the  able  and  familiar  direction  of  "Mr. 
Jack”  Wirkler,  ’03,  and  another  par- 
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ticularly  fine  concert  was  given  by  the 
Oberlin  Concert  Band  with  Arthur  L. 
Williams,  ’25,  director,  on  February  11. 

Prof.  Wolfgang  Stechow,  writing  of 
the  band  concert,  spoke  of  the  "excep- 
tional merits  of  the  program,”  "the  very 
high  level  of  the  performance,”  "the  ex- 
cellent preparation  at  the  hands  of  Pro- 
fessors Williams  and  Wain"  which  sup- 
ported the  "vigorous  leadership  in  per- 
sona" of  the  guest  conductor  (Burnet 
Corwin  Tuthill,  director  of  the  Mem- 
phis College  of  Music)  who  directed 
the  orchestra  in  two  of  his  own  compo- 
sitions, and  concluded,  "Once  more,  our 
heartiest  congratulations,  hat  in  hand, 
to  Mr.  Williams  and  his  musicians.” 

On  the  program  were  a work  by  Carl 
Engel  and  dedicated  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  a number  by  Normand  Lock- 
wood  which  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  the  Oberlin  Band. 

Students  Perform 

Miss  Rosaly  Kruskal  played  her  sen- 
ior clarinet  recital  on  February  6. 

Miss  Barbara  Hayes,  ’48,  repatriated 
on  the  Gripsholm  in  1943,  talked  in 
chapel  on  February  7 on  Manila. 
Princeton  Wins  Annual  Battle 
Princeton  won  the  Yale-Princeton 
game  again.  Between  halves  tribute 
was  paid  to  Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton, 
03,  inspirer  of  a truly  cooperative  spir- 
it and  good  sportsmanship  generally, 
who  will  retire  from  the  faculty  next 
summer.  She  was  given  a Gruen  wrist 
watch  as  a token  of  appreciation. 

Jerome  Davis  Is  Heard 
Dr.  Jerome  Davis,  '13,  newly  re- 
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turned  from  Russia,  India  and  England 
spoke  three  times  on  February  9,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  COC  and  the  Forum 
Board,  on  topics  concerned  with  con- 
temporary Russia. 

Celebrate  Lincoln’s  Day 
There  was  a community  celebration 
of  Lincoln’s  birthday  on  February  12 
in  the  evening  in  First  Church  in  which 
Dean  Carl  Wittke  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Hor- 
ton took  part,  the  former  making  the 
mam  address  of  the  evening  and  the 
latter  reading  excerpts  from  Lincoln’s 
speeches  and  some  writings  about  him 
Several  College  and  Oberlin  high  schooi 
students,  and  the  combined  choirs  of 
the  Oberlin  churches,  directed  by  Dan- 
iel Harris,  also  participated. 

Two  Oberlin  Artist  Recitals  took 
place  in  February,  one  given  by  Yehudi 
Mehuhin,  violinist,  and  a concert  by 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  which  had  been 
postponed  from  a previous  date  be- 
cause of  bad  weather. 

Mr.  Emil  C.  Danenberg,  instructor  in 
pianoforte  in  the  Conservatory,  played 
the  piano  for  a Tuesday  noon  assembly 
in  the  Chapel. 

Navy  Officer  Is  Speaker 
The  third  Nellie  Heldt  Foundation 
lecture  was  given  on  February  16  by 
Commander  Francis  J.  Braceland,  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  Neuropsychiatric 
Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Navy  Department.  His 
subject  was  "The  Retraining  and  Re- 
education of  Veterans.” 

Two  Baldwin  Lectures  during  the 
month  brought  to  the  College  Prof.  C. 
R.  Morey  of  Princeton  University  who 
spoke  on  "A  Mediaevalist  Looks  At 
Modern  Art,"  and  Prof.  Raymond  S. 
Stites  of  Antioch  College,  "The  Draw- 
ings of  Leonardo.” 
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New  Staff  for  Review  Is 
Almost  Entirely  Feminine 

New  editor  of  Oberlin  College’s  stu- 
dent weekly,  the  Review,  is  Catherine 
Fauver,  a junior  living  at  Lord  Cottage, 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Richard  Fauver 
of  Lorain  and  the  late  Mr.  Fauver.  Her 
father  was  an  Oberlin  graduate  in  1917 
and  her  mother,  the  former  Elnora  G. 
Horn,  graduated  from  the  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  here  in  1918. 

Her  associate  in  directing  the  Re- 
view’s activities  is  also  the  daughter  of 
Oberlin  alumni,  Nancy  Williams,  a 
junior  living  at  Johnson  House.  Her 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Wil- 
liams of  Grosse  Pointe  Park,  Michigan 
Mr.  Williams  graduated  in  1916  and 
Mrs.  Williams  is  the  former  Eleanor 
Bell  of  the  class  of  1917. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  student  news- 
paper’s history  the  staff  is  almost  totally 
feminine,  though  in  several  other  years 
women  have  been  heads  of  various  de- 
partments, with  men  assistants. 


Students  Honor  Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton,  ’03 
. . . between  halves  during  the  annual  Yale-Princeton  all-star  basketball 
game  Dr.  Moulton  was  presented  with  a watch,  the  gift  from  all  the  wo- 
men on  campus.  Making  the  presentation  is  Virginia  Crafts,  ’45,  of 
Mantua,  Ohio,  president  of  the  Women’s  Athletic  Association  and  cap- 
tain of  the  "Yale"  team.  Beatrice  Barr,  ’45,  of  Union  City,  Indiana, 
shown  to  Dr.  Moulton’s  left,  was  master  of  ceremonies.  Captain  of 
"Princeton"  was  Mary  Parquhar,  ’45,  of  Oberlin 


Degrees  Presented  to  35  During 
February  Graduation  Ceremony 

Degrees  were  conferred  on  35  stu- 
dents on  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
25,  in  Fairchild  Chapel  in  brief,  in- 
formal ceremonies  at  the  third  mid- 
winter graduation  of  the  College.  The 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  was  given  to 
21,  the  Master  of  Arts  to  two,  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity  to  nine  and  the  Master 
of  Arts  to  one  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology;  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
and  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  to 
one  each  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Prof.  Arthur  W.  Poister  played  the 
organ  prelude  and  posdude.  Prof. 
Reber  N.  Johnson  played  a violin  solo. 
President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  gave 
the  valediction,  entitled  "Not  Without 
Blessing.”  Prayer  and  benediction  were 
given  by  Dean  Thomas  Wesley 
Graham. 

"Y"  Groups  Plan  Oberlin's  112th 
Annual  Religious  Emphasis  Week 

To  start,  several  informal  student 
dormitory  "bull  sessions”  on  a dozen 
different  modern  religious  topics  will 
precede  Oberlin’s  annual  religious  con- 
ference, to  be  held  March  22-23,  ac- 
cording to  the  student  committee. 

The  two  days  of  lectures,  talks  and 
discussions  will  be  keynoted  by  Dr. 
Douglas  V.  Steere  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, Haverford,  Pennsylvania. 

Each  campus  dorm  will  choose  its 
own  topic  and  will  be  provided  with  an 
outside  speaker  to  lead  the  informal 
"gab  session.”  These  dorm  discussions 
will  be  held  from  March  15  to  21,  with 
a special  vesper  service  opening  the 
Conference  proper  on  March  22. 


The  conference  is  under  the  joint  di- 
rection of  the  YMCA  and  YWCA,  with 
Margaret  Latsha  of  Lyndhurst,  New 
Jersey,  and  Guthrie  Swartz  of  Pough- 
keepsie, New  York,  as  student  co-chair- 
men, and  with  Dean  Thomas  W.  Gra- 
ham of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, head  of  the  college  religious  inter- 
ests committee,  as  faculty  advisor. 

The  official  theme  of  the  conference 
— "Christian  Reconstruction” — will  be 
followed  in  chapel  speeches  and  at  an 
informal  reception  for  Dr.  Steere  who 
is  the  author  of  such  widely-read  re- 
ligious books  as  "On  Beginning  from 
Within”  and  "Prayer  and  Worship.” 

According  to  college  officials,  some 
form  of  religious  emphasis  has  been  ob- 
served every  year  since  the  college’s 
founding  in  1833,  though  active  stu- 
dent participation  has  increased  in  re- 
cent years.  Student  groups  have  ac- 
tively aided  in  setting  up  the  confer- 
ence for  almost  20  years. 

New  Students  for  Spring  Term 
Number  39;  400  in  Navy  Unit; 
Commencement  on  June  26 

Following  final  registration  on 
March  1 , classes  of  the  new  spring  term 
began  at  eight  o clock  on  Friday  morn- 
ing,  March  2.  The  39  new  civilian 
students  include  nine  with  advanced 


standing,  12  freshmen  in  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  and  18  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  There  are  14  men 
and  25  women  in  the  group. 

Total  enrollment  in  College  and 
Conservatory  will  not  be  known  until 
after  the  Magazine  has  gone  to  press, 
but  will  be  reported  in  detail  for  the 
Alumni  Bulletin  next  month. 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
68  have  enrolled,  two  of  whom  are  wo- 
men. Only  two  of  the  total  are  new- 
comers this  term. 

The  Navy  Unit  is  expected  to  num- 
ber 400  men. 

There  will  be  a brief  Easter  recess, 
March  30  and  31,  the  only  holidays  un- 
til the  end  of  the  spring  term  on  June 
23.  Baccalaureate  Service  will  be  June 
24  and  the  112th  Anniversary  Com- 
mencement will  take  place  on  June  26. 

Musical  Union  to  Sing  Bach's 
St.  John  Passion  on  April  29 

On  Sunday,  April  29,  the  Musical 
Union  and  the  Conservatory  Orchestra 
will  present  the  Bach  Passion  Accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  with  Prof.  Maurice 
Kessler  directing.  Three  of  the  five 
vocal  soloists  will  be  members  of  the 
Conservatory  faculty,  Miss  Nellie  Stu- 
art, soprano,  and  Professors  Daniel 
Harris  and  Harold  Haugh,  bass  and  ten- 
or. Guest  soloists  will  be  Miss  Lydia 
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Summers  of  New  York  City,  alto,  and 
Bruce  Foote  of  Chicago,  bass. 

Frederick  Funkhouser,  ’29,  a former 
pupil  of  Mr.  Kessler  and  for  some  time 
a member  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  take  part,  playing  the 
viola  d’amore  obbligato. 

Oberlin’s  new  harpsichord  will  be 
used  again,  with  Miss  Beryl  Ladd,  ’31, 
of  the  Conservatory  faculty  at  the  key- 
board. Prof.  Leo  Holden,  ’20,  will  play 
the  organ. 

The  program  will  be  given  in  the 
evening  in  Finney  Chapel.  John  Chal- 
lis  of  Ypsilanti,  maker  of  the  harpsi- 
chord, plans  to  come  to  Oberlin  for  this 
production. 

Three  Oberlin  Alumni  Starred  in 
American  Men  of  Science 

A study  made  by  Stephen  S.  Visher 
of  Indiana  University,  of  college  gradu- 
ates who  are  starred  for  the  first  time 
in  the  seventh  edition  of  American 
Men  of  Science,  shows  Oberlin  College 
with  three,  one  each  in  astronomy,  bot- 
any, and  chemistry. 

The  three  are:  Dr.  Henry  Edward 
Bent,  ’22,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Missouri;  Dr.  Wallace 
John  Eckert,  ’25,  until  recently  head  as- 
tronomer and  director  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac  Office  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  now  di- 
rector of  the  pure  science  department 
of  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation;  and  Dr.  Albert  Joyce 
Hiker,  T7,  professor  in  plant  pathology 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Distinguished  scientists  are  "starred” 
by  secret  vote  of  their  fellow  scientists. 
Only  12  sciences  are  starred,  and  the 
number  starred  in  each  science  has  been 
held  almost  stationary  since  1903,  de- 
spite large  increases  in  the  number  of 
research  workers  and  notable  changes 
in  the  number  in  the  various  sciences. 

Thus,  with  nine  times  as  many  scien- 
tists listed  now  as  in  1903,  when  one- 
fourth  of  them  were  starred,  only  about 
one-thirtieth  were  starred  in  1943.  That 
means,  clearly,  that  stars  are  increasing- 
ly difficult  to  attain.  Mr.  Visher  is  con- 
vinced that  the  starred  scientists  are 
chosen  more  impartially  than  is  true  for 
most  highly  selected  groups.  Most  of 
them  are  leaders  in  research. 

The  University  of  Chicago  leads  with 
12  newly  starred  graduates  in  the  latest 
edition;  California  and  Harvard  tie  for 
second  place  with  ten  each. 

The  totals  of  college  alumni  for  the 
last  three  starrings  combined  (1932, 
1937,  1943)  place  Oberlin  in  a group 
with  Dartmouth  and  Indiana,  having 
five  or  six  each.  Oberlin  appears  also 
in  a group  which  has  two  or  more 
starred  graduates  in  any  given  science 
in  the  period  1933-1943. 


I HE  COLLEGE  administration  has 
•*  announced  two  appointments  to 
the  faculty:  James  Arthur  Campbell,  to 
be  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  and 
Miss  Shirley  Lucille  Jacobson,  to  be  in- 
structor in  the  department  of  Romance 
languages. 

Prof.  Campbell  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin College  with  the  class  of  1938  and 
took  graduate  work  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  there  in  1939,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  where  he  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  1942.  He  held  several  fel- 
lowships and  a teaching  assistantship 
at  the  University  of  California  and  has 
taught  there  since  1942. 

Miss  Jacobson  is  a graduate  of  Brook- 
lyn College  and  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Oberlin  on  Febru- 
ary 25. 


John  W.  Kurtz 

. . . tvill  leave  Oberlin  sometime 
this  month  for  London,  and  thence 
to  occupied  Germany,  on  a special 
assignment  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, interviewing  and  "psycho- 
logical work”  among  German 
civilians,  as  an  analyst  in  the  U.  S. 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey.  Morale 
Division.  He  will  be  in  uniform 
with  a status  similar  to  that  of  a 
war  correspondent  and  a civilian 
rating  equivalent  to  that  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  and  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence f rom  his  position  as  assistant 
professor  of  German  at  Oberlin, 
returning  here  probably  before 
1946 


Curriculum  Changes 

Changes  in  curriculum,  adopted  by 
the  Oberlin  College  faculty,  include  a 
new  physical  education  program  and 
several  new  courses,  to  be  effective  July 
1,  1945. 

In  the  chemistry  department,  a new 
course  called  Modern  Theories  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  will  include  many  of 
the  contributions  of  physical  chemis- 
try and  physics. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  French 
language  will  give  intensive  training  in 
the  use  and  comprehension  of  modern, 
everyday  French,  with  emphasis  upon 
conversation. 

New  courses  in  the  department  of 
sociology  are  called  General  Anthropol- 
ogy, Cultural  Anthropology,  Neolithic 
Origins  of  Modem  Culture,  and  Racial 
and  Cultural  Minorities. 

The  new  courses  either  add  new  sub- 
jects to  the  curriculum  or  combine, 
with  a different  approach,  the  most 
useful  and  up-to-date  features  of  other 
courses,  which  will  be  dropped. 

Men’s  P.  E.  Requirements  Changed 

The  physical  education  program  for 
men,  to  be  in  effect  for  four  years,  on 
an  experimental  basis,  puts  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  their 
own  health  and  physical  fitness  up  to 
the  men  themselves. 

Under  the  plan,  all  freshman  men 
will  take  physical  education  during 
their  first  term  in  college.  On  the  basis 
of  health  examinations  given  during 
freshman  week,  they  will  be  classified 
into  three  groups — the  physically  fit, 
the  physically  unfit  (with  no  specific 
organic  defects),  and  those  with  speci- 
fic organic  and  functional  impairments. 

The  physically  fit  men  will  follow  a 
course  designed  to  maintain  that  fit- 
ness, with  emphasis  on  swimming  and 
game  skills. 

The  program  for  the  second  group 
will  include  calisthenics  and  other  con- 
ditioning exercises  and  will  emphasize 
physical  health  and  condition. 

A special  program,  devised  to  meet 
the  specific  impairments  of  individual 
men,  will  be  provided  for  the  third 
group. 

At  the  end  of  each  term,  all  men  will 
be  examined  to  determine  their  physi- 
cal fitness  and  their  proficiency  in  cer- 
tain skills  such  as  swimming  and  recrea- 
tional games,  both  individual  and  team. 
Men  who  pass  these  tests  will  be  ex- 
cused from  further  registration  in  phy- 
sical education.  Those  who  do  not  pass 
them  must  take  physical  education  the 
following  semester,  and  such  work  will 
not  carry  college  credit. 
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Students  who  pass  the  tests  may  elect 
physical  education  if  they  wish,  but 
their  total  credits  in  it  shall  not  exceed 
six  hours. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Cole,  ’18,  professor  of  psy- 
chology, spoke  on  February  15  in  Cin- 
cinnati at  the  Upper  Grade  Study 
Council  of  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools,  which  held  a series  of  work- 
shops planned  to  study  the  problem  of 
the  city’s  children,  following  the 
theme,  "Are  Their  Needs  Being  Met?” 
The  autumn  issue,  1944,  of  Educa- 
tional and  Psychological  Measurements 
contains  an  article  by  Louis  D.  Hartson, 
professor  of  psychology,  entitled  "A 
Validating  Study  of  the  Oberlin  Voca- 
tional Interest  Inquiry.” 

Dr.  Walter  Marshall  Horton  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  was  in 
New  York  City  recently  attending 
meetings  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Christian  Approach  to  the  Jews.  The 
committee  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council. 

Dr.  George  D.  Hubbard,  emeritus 
professor  of  geology  and  geography, 
spent  March  5 and  6 in  Orrville,  Ohio, 
as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  H. 
Bowman  (Barbara  Johnson, ’24) . He 
addressed  a noon  meeting  of  the  Rotary 
Club  and  an  evening  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  on  the  first  day,  and  a meeting 
of  the  Business  and  Professional  Wo- 
men’s Club  on  the  next. 

Dr.  Oscar  Jaszi,  emeritus  professor 
of  political  science  (now  at  Williams 
College),  addressed  the  American  His- 
torical Association  meeting  in  Chicago 
in  December  on  the  subject,  "Central 
Europe  and  Russia.” 

Is  Czech  Advisor  in  Washington 
Dr.  Jan  B.  Kozak,  professor  of  phil- 
osophy, now  on  leave  of  absence,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Czechoslovak 
government  in  exile  to  be  an  adviser  on 
educational  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  schools  in  Czechoslovakia, 
with  offices  at  the  Czechoslovak  em- 
bassy in  Washington. 

A full  page  of  the  rotogravure  sec- 
tion of  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Trib- 
une on  January  28  was  devoted  to  pic- 
tures from,  and  comments  about,  Miss 
Florence  M.  Fitch’s  book,  "One  God — 
The  Ways  We  Worship  Him." 

Prof.  Ben  Lewis  Returns 
The  political  science  faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia University  is  sponsoring  a se- 
ries of  six  lectures  on  "International 
Cartels  in  the  Postwar  World.”  Prof. 
Ben  W.  Lewis  of  the  Oberlin  College 
department  of  economics  will  give  one 
of  these  lectures  at  Columbia  on  April 
12.  His  subject  is:  "The  Status  of  Car- 
tels in  Postwar  Europe.” 

Professor  Lewis  returned  to  Oberlin 
last  November  after  serving  as  chief  of 
the  cartel  section  of  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration  in  Washington, 


D.  C.  He  is  the  author  of  a study  of 
the  control  of  markets  in  Great  Britain. 

Prof.  Lewis,  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Henry  Beitscher,  contributed  a chapter 
to  the  recent  volume,  Economic  Prob- 
lems of  Latin  America.  The  chapter 
was  headed,  "Colombia,  with  Particular 
Reference  to  Price  Control.”  The  book 
was  published  late  in  1944  by  McGraw 
Hill.  Mr.  Lewis  returned  to  teaching 
in  Oberlin  at  the  beginning  of  the  win- 
ter term  last  November,  after  a leave 
of  absence  in  government  service. 

Prof.  John  A.  F.  Randolph  of  the 
department  of  mathematics  has  been 
invited  to  address  the  Graduate  Mathe- 
matics Club  at  Ohio  State  University 
in  April. 

Three  faculty  members  have  shown 
their  own  works  of  art  at  exhibitions  in 
the  Allen  Art  Museum  during  the  past 
term.  They  were  Miss  Jessie  B.  Tre- 
fethen,  Miss  Gertrude  Schobinger,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Schauffler. 

Prof.  EL  H.  Thornton,  holder  of  the 
Frederika  Bremer  Hull  professorship  in 
French,  will  speak  at  the  Laurel  School 
in  Cleveland  on  April  18,  on  "Moliere.” 
The  February  issue  of  the  American- 
German  Review,  published  by  the  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Foundation,  Philadel- 
phia, contained  an  article  by  Dean  Carl 
Wittke  on  "National  Unity  and  Cul- 
tural Diversity.” 

Note  to  Readers 

Never  think  for  a moment  that  this 
page  tells  the  full  story  of  faculty  go- 
ings and  comings,  lectures,  committee 
meetings,  creative  work!  There  is  much 
more,  which  time,  space,  and  the  some- 
times uninformed  state  of  the  writer 
combine  to  leave  temporarily  unsung. 

Winter  Park  Group  Entertained; 
Hear  Morganthau  and  Bohn 

R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  was  host  to 
eighty  Oberlin  alumni,  former  students 
and  other  Oberlinians  at  an  afternoon 
meeting  in  Winter  Park,  Florida,  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton Holt,  h’21,  president  of  Rollins 
College,  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
alumni  rooms  of  the  College. 

E.  A.  Miller,  ’89,  president  of  the 
Winter  Park  chapter  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association,  presided  at  the 
business  meeting  that  preceded  the  pro- 
gram. Mrs.  Henry  Burch  (Mabel  Bak- 
er, ’12)  was  elected  the  new  president. 

Mr.  Miller  introduced  the  former  am- 
bassador to  Turkey,  Henry  Morgan- 
thau, h’15,  who  made  a fine  speech  on 
post-war  problems. 

Following  Mr.  Morganthau’s  talk. 
Dr.  Holt  most  graciously  welcomed  the 
guests  and  introduced  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn, 
'00,  who  spoke  on  "Oberlin — Present 
and  Future.”  Dr.  Bohn  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  present  in  the 


Luke  E.  Steiner,  ’24 
. . . named  by  the  Oberlin  faculty 
to  be  head  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  after  the  retirement  on 
July  1 of  Prof.  Harry  N.  Holmes. 
Prof.  Steiner  joined  the  Oberlin 
faculty  in  1928.  He  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  1927 , and  prior  to  coming 
to  Oberlin  had  taught  at  Yale,  as 
graduate  assistant,  as  a Sterling 
Junior  Fellow  and  as  instructor. 
He  also  taught  at  Mellon  Institute 
during  one  summer  session.  Mrs. 
Steiner  is  the  former  Helen  A. 
Watson,  25.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Bruce  and  Joan,  and  live  at 
75  Elmwood  Place 


group  that  afternoon  a little  lad,  Lewis 
Tappan  Holt,  great-great-grandson  of 
Lewis  Tappan,  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  Oberlin,  who,  with  his  broth- 
er Arthur  Tappan,  literally  saved  Ober- 
lin s financial  life  in  the  early  thirties. 

Presented  With  Fletcher  History 

Lewis  was  called  forward  and  pre- 
sented, in  the  name  of  Oberlin  College, 
with  the  two  volumes  of  Fletcher’s  His- 
tory of  Oberlin  College,  in  which  many 
references  are  made  to  the  Tappans. 

Also  present  at  the  Winter  Park 
meeting  was  Dr.  Florence  Nightingale 
Jones,  ’83,  whose  grandfather  loaned 
Father  Shipherd  the  riding  horse  on 
which  he  went  to  Cincinnati  to  visit  the 
Lane  Seminary  and  subsequently  to 
New  York  to  see  Lewis  and  Arthur 
Tappan. 

In  Winter  Park,  but  not  present  at 
the  meeting,  was  Lewis  Shipherd 
grandson  of  John  J.  Shipherd,  founder 
of  Oberlin  College. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  refresh- 
ments were  served  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Fred  White  (Edna  Randolph, 
97)  and  her  committee. 
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GEORGE  BANCROFT:  Brah- 
min Rebel.  By  Russel  B.  Nye,  ’34. 
340  pp.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  % 3.50 . 

INNER  of  the  1942  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  fellowship  for  biographi- 
cal research  was  Russel  B.  Nye,  ’34. 
The  award  of  $1,200  was  granted  Mr. 
Nye,  then  an  instructor  in  English  at 
Michigan  State  College,  to  assist  him 
in  completing  his  biography  of  George 
Bancroft. 

The  work  was  published  last  fall  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
favorable  and  lengthy  comment  in  all 
publications  concerned  with  books. 

Bancroft  is  best  remembered  for  his 
History  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  the  standard  work  for  two  genera- 
tions of  Americans  and  went  through 
three  revisions  and  fifty-two  editions. 
But,  as  Mr.  Nye  shows,  the  study  and 
writing  of  history  was  only  one  of  Ban- 
croft’s multifarious  activities.  Born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1800,  dying  in  Wash- 
ington in  1891,  his  life  spanned  almost 
exactly  our  first  century  of  independ- 
ence. He  inherited  the  Boston  Brah- 
min tradition,  yet  in  his  own  fashion 
rebelled  against  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  first  Americans  to  study  in  Europe, 
where  he  worked  under  some  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  and  was  a friend  of  Goethe 
and  Schlegel,  von  Humboldt  and  Lord 
Byron.  He  was  co-founder  of  one  of 
this  country’s  earliest  progressive 
schools.  Attempting  to  reform  teach- 
ing methods  at  Harvard,  he  clashed 
mightily  with  both  students  and  faculty, 
and  carried  his  points  only  after  a bit- 
ter struggle.  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Rip- 
ley, Alcott  and  other  Transcendentalists 
were  among  his  early  friends. 

And,  surprisingly  enough,  he  was  a 
very  active  and  very  powerful  Demo- 
cratic politician.  Through  adroit  ma- 
neuverings  he  had  made  himself  his 
party’s  leader  in  Massachusetts  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  the  principal  manip- 
ulator of  Polk’s  nomination  for  the 
Presidency — the  first  "dark  horse’’  can- 
didate in  our  history.  As  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  that  administration  he 
founded  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. He  was  acting  Secretary  of 
War  at  the  same  time,  until  Polk  ap- 
pointed him  Minister  to  Great  Britain. 
In  later  years  he  was  a strong  supporter 
of  both  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson. 
Under  Johnson  and  Grant,  he  was  Min- 
ister first  to  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia, 
then  to  the  German  Empire  and  was 
one  of  the  few  close  friends  that  Bis- 
marck ever  had.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life  he  lived  in  semi-retirement  in 


Washington,  where  his  death  at  ninety- 
one  marked  the  ending  of  New  Eng- 
land’s golden  age. 

Mr.  Nye  has  had  an  interest  in  his 
subject  ever  since  his  childhood  when 
his  grandfather  used  to  regard  Ban- 
croft's writings  as  the  last  word  on  all 
American  historical  matters.  He  chose 
the  historian-politician  as  the  subject 
for  his  doctorate. 

Mr.  Nye  was  born  in  1913  in  Viola, 
Wisconsin.  He  was  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  1934,  and  has  taken  both  the 
master’s  and  the  doctor’s  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  taught 
at  Wisconsin  and  at  Adelphi  College 
before  going  to  Michigan  State,  where 
he  is  now  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish. He  is  married  and  has  one  son. 

In  commenting  on  Mr.  Nye’s  work, 
Allan  Nevins  wrote  (in  part)  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  "Mr.  Nye  has  in 
many  respects  done  justice  to  this 
manysided  man.  His  book  thoroughly 
and  succinctly  explores  every  part  of 
Bancroft’s  activities,  and  competently 
surveys  his  numerous  achievements.  It 
is  sown  with  brief  excerpts  from  let- 
ters of  Bancroft  that  have  come  to  light 
since  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  published 
his  admirably-written  life  of  Bancroft 
many  years  ago,  and  at  all  points  it  is 
abreast  of  the  latest  scholarship. 

"If  it  leaves  the  impression  of  a some- 
what pedestrian  mind,  and  a somewhat 
arid  nature,  that  is  doubtless  in  part  be- 
cause Bancroft  unmistakably  had  pedes- 
trian and  arid  qualities.  We  suspect 
that  it  is  also  in  part  because  Mr.  Nye 
has  no  incisive  talent  for  the  depiction 
of  personality,  and  because  his  biogra- 
phical method  presents  every  fact  and 
event  of  Bancroft’s  life  with  a drab  uni- 
formity of  emphasis.  Nothing  about 
the  man,  his  vocations,  or  his  achieve- 
ment is  made  to  stand  out  with  arrest- 
ing saliency.  The  book  is  thoughtful, 
scholarly,  shrewd,  and  well-modeled — 
but  it  lacks  vitality.” 

LEGAL  CONTROL  OF  THE 
PRESS.  By  Frank  B.  Thayer,  T2. 
608  pp.  Chicago:  The  Founda- 
tion Press.  $4.50. 

pREEDOM  of  the  press  in  the 
United  States  stands  as  one  of  the 
more  potent  and  effective  defenders  of 
liberty  because  the  right  of  publication 
is  not  unlimited  but  actually  is  circum- 
scribed. 

When  newspapers  are  unshackled 
and  unafraid  they  serve  as  the  true 
guardians  of  free  government.  Totali- 
tarianism cannot  be  started  until  the 
free  press  is  gagged.  However,  in  a 
democracy  the  privilege  of  publication 


Russel  B.  Nye,  ’34 
. . . his  study  of  George  Bancroft 
won  an  Alfred  A.  Knopf  prize.  He 
now  holds  a Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion fellowship  for  study  of  the 
civil  liberties  aspects  of  the  slavery 
controversy  before  and  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  is  on  leave  from 
the  faculty  of  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege and  is  making  his  research 
headquarters  in  Cleveland 


is  limited  by  legal  controls  which  are 
accepted  by  all  fair-minded  journalists 
as  the  proper  protectors  of  the  press  so 
they  may  be  the  purveyor  of  honest 
news  and  fair  comment  upon  public 
undertakings.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  freedom  of  the  press,  as  with  any 
other  liberty,  is  not  freedom  if  it  is 
license.  Freedom  in  any  area  is  value- 
less unless  it  respects  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers. Recognition  of  that  basic  right  is 
at  the  foundation  of  the  free  press  of 
America  which  is  restrained  by  the 
rules  of  decency,  honesty  and  fair  play. 

It  is  true  that  not  many  persons  out- 
side of  the  field  of  journalism  under- 
stand the  legal  and  accepted  restraints 
upon  the  press.  It  is  also  exact  to  say 
that  even  among  the  working  members 
of  the  news  craft  there  is  often  an  amaz- 
ing lack  of  knowledge  of  what  they 
should  know  about  the  legal  limitations 
upon  their  work. 

As  a contribution  to  a clear  and  ac- 
curate understanding  of  the  rights  and 
regulations  of  the  publication  in  this 
country,  a most  valuable  and  significant 
book  has  been  written  by  an  alumnus 
of  Oberlin  College.  This  book  is  Leg- 
al Control  of  the  Press’  published  by 
the  Foundation  Press.  The  author  is 
Frank  Thayer  who  received  his  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  at  Oberlin  in  1912. 
After  that  he  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  went  on  and  received  de- 
grees from  Wisconsin  and  Loyola  and 
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since  1935  has  been  a member  of  the 
faculty  at  Wisconsin  where  he  has  been 
teaching  what  he  has  put  into  this  most 
needed  book. 

Going  into  the  historical  background 
and  battleground  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Professor  Thayer  sets  forth  the 
significant  struggles  in  England  and  in 
this  country  which  established  the  safe- 
guards for  free  expression  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  the  English  speak- 
ing people.  Of  special  interest  to 
Americans,  of  course,  is  the  Peter  Zen- 
ger  case,  which  is  well  set  forth.  Made 
clear  are  the  principles  of  jurisprudence 
which  resulted  from  that  famous  strug- 
gle for  liberty. 

Professor  Thayer’s  presentation  of 
libel  is  enlightening,  and  happily  the 
manner  of  discussion,  while  authorita- 
tive, is  interesting.  There  are  copious 
case  citations  and  the  author  has  re- 
vealed remarkable  industry  in  seeking 
out  the  full  story  in  connection  with 
significant  litigations. 

Includes  Radio 

This  book  is  comprehensive,  in  that 
it  takes  within  its  scope  radio  and  all 
the  liabilities  for  defamation  which 
arise  in  that  field  of  expression,  un- 
dreamed of  when  first  the  Statutes  of 
Scanalum  Magnatum  were  approved 
under  Edward  I. 

In  this  work,  Professor  Thayer  also 
deals  adequately  with  the  explanation 
of  the  other  controls  of  publication  in 
regard  to  privacy,  contempt,  copyright 
and  the  statutes  which  set  postal  regu- 
lations and  rules  in  regard  to  advertis- 
ing. 

First  of  all,  this  is  a deeply  valuable 
handbook  for  all  who  write,  publish, 
and  broadcast  news  and  advertising.  It 
is  also  a thoroughly  readable  volume  of 
the  history  of  the  battle  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  to  gain  freedom  of 
expression.  In  this  work  all  those  of 
Obc-rlin  may  be  proud. 

— Grove  Patterson,  ’05. 
(Note — Mr.  Patterson  is  editor  of  the  To- 
ledo Blade  and  one  of  the  best  known  news- 
papermen in  America.) 

ONE  GOD : The  Ways  We 
W orship  Him.  By  Florence  Mary 
Fitch,  ’97.  Photographs  selected 
by  Beatrice  Creighton.  144  pp. 
New  York:  Lothrop,  Lee  & Shep- 
ard Company.  $2.  (First  print- 
ing exhausted;  second  printing 
just  released.) 

D ARELY  do  an  author  and  a pub- 
^ lisher  combine  to  produce  so  strik- 
ing a book  as  have  Miss  Florence  M. 
Fitch,  emeritus  professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  dean  of  women  in  Ober- 
lin  College,  and  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard Co.,  in  the  case  of  One  God:  The 
W ays  W e W orship  Him.  The  book  is 
a study  of  the  worship  of  Jews,  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants;  no,  it  is  a vivid, 


warmly  appreciative  portrayal,  in  word 
and  picture,  of  Jews,  Catholics  and 
Protestants  as  they  actually  worship. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  no- 
tice first  or  praise  most  about  this  book, 
for  it  has  a unity  and  integrity  of  the 
highest  order.  One  picks  up  the  at- 
tractively bound  book  to  open  upon  a 
page  of  printing  unusually  handsome 
and  well  balanced,  then  turns  upon 
full  page  illustrations  of  the  members 
of  these  religions  at  worship  which 
have  intense  dramatic  and  human  liveli- 
ness, and  then  one  begins  eagerly  to 
read  a book  which  is  unique  in  con- 
ception and  plan,  as  it  is  attractive  in 
appearance. 

Miss  Fitch  has  approached  these 
three  religions  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  ideology  but  in  terms  of 
their  celebrative  aspect.  While  not  ob- 
livious to  their  theological  meaning, 
she  has  centered  upon  the  folk-festival 
character  of  the  particular  forms  of 
worship  and  has  been  less  concerned 
with  the  aspect  of  belief  and  more  with 
the  element  of  practice.  This  is  not 
only  a valid  approach;  it  is  the  one  most 
likely  both  to  express  and  explain  the 
hold  upon  and  the  inner  meaning  of, 
these  religious  traditions  for  their  re- 
spective adherents. 

The  approach  to  religion  in  terms  of 
its  celebrative  and  folk-festival  qualities 
is  not  altogether  new;  but  what  is 
unique  about  this  book  is  that  in  it 
three  particular  religions  are  thus 
viewed  and  at  length,  and  what  is  most 
impressive  about  One  God  is  that  the 
author  has  gotten  inside  each  of  these 
religions  and  has  dealt  with  it  with 
consummate  sympathy  and  penetration. 
The  book  was  written  especially  with 
young  people  in  mind  and  that  they 
might  both  understand  and  appreciate 
the  religious  practices  of  these  three 
groups.  The  book,  however,  will  be 
of  no  less  interest  to  adults  and  one  may 
confidently  predict  for  it  a very  wide 
influence  in  the  creation  of  an  enlight- 
ened tolerance. 

The  Photographs 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
seventy-five  pages  of  photographs,  each 
one  carefully  integrated  with  the  text, 
which  were  selected  by  Beatrice  Creigh- 
ton, a member  of  the  publishing  firm 
and  a sister  of  Ruth  Creighton  Grover, 
’21. 

Several  of  the  photographs  were  tak- 
en in  Oberlin  by  Ellen  Johnson,  ’33,  of 
the  Allen  Art  Museum  staff.  One  of 
these,  incidentally,  is  of  Miss  Fitch, 
reading  the  Bible  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  younger  residents  of  Oberlin. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Miss  Fitch’s 
students  and  to  their  children.  It  is  a 
book  to  own  and  to  cherish! 

— Joseph  F.  King. 

(Note — Rev.  Mr.  King  is  pastor  of  The 
First  Church  in  Oberlin.) 


Florence  M.  Fitch,  ’97 
and  Shannon  McCune 
. . . one  of  the  seventy-five  photo- 
graphs which  illustrate  the  volume 
ONE  GOD,  dedicated  to  Miss 
Fitch’s  students  and  to  their  chil- 
dren. This  picture  was  taken  by 
Ellen  Johnson,  ’33.  Miss  "Nance” 
McCune  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Edith  Blair  McCune,  a Wooster 
College  alumna  notv  studying  in 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory 


AGAINST  THE  CURRENT. 
The  Life  of  Karl  Heinzen.  By  Carl 
Wittke.  342  pp.  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1945.  $3.75. 

U HIS  is  the  biography  of  a fighting 
man,  of  a crusading  spirit  whose 
memory  has  survived  only  in  a small 
circle  of  specialist  historians,  but  surely 
deserves  a more  general  attention.  This 
book,  based  on  laborious  research  and 
a thoroughgoing  knowledge  of  German 
history  and  culture,  serves  this  purpose 
excellently.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
stimulating  account  of  a stormy  and 
picturesque  life  and  of  a heroic  and  un- 
bending character.  Heinzen  repudiated 
not  only  the  Germany  of  the  absolutis- 
tic  Klsinstaaterei  but  also  the  imperial 
glory  of  Bismarck,  at  a time  when  many 
forty-eighters  were  lured  into  Bis- 
marck’s camp  of  victorious  power  poli- 
tics. 

Besides  this  the  book  has  other 
claims  to  be  widely  read  and  pondered. 
It  is  a vivid  reconstruction  of  the  re- 
publican, utilitarian,  humanitarian,  and 
anti-clerical  spirit  of  Germany  at  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  a demonstration  that  this  spirit  was 
the  most  categoric  repudiation  of  the 
other  Germany — dynastic,  militaristic, 
and  authoritarian  — a demonstration 
which  gives  us  a slight  hope  that  the 
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ideals  of  a liberal,  republican  Germany 
may  one  day  be  resurrected.  Finally, 
the  interesting  story  of  the  fight  for  the 
realization  of  his  political  program 
which  Heinzen  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
American  life  reflects  a notable  clash 
between  German  radicalism  and  the 
conception  of  American  democracy. 

There  was  a furor  teutonicus  in  Hein- 
zen which  drove  his  thought  often  into 
extremes  and  which  revealed  him  as 
closer  to  the  Jacobins,  anarchists,  and 
nihilists  (and  even  to  the  Nazis,  in 
method  at  least,  for  his  aims  were  dia- 
metrically opposite)  than  to  the  French, 
English,  and  American  reformers.  He 
felt  that  the  social  and  political  evils  of 
his  generation  originated  in  Prussian- 
ism  and  in  the  "thirty-four  German 
slave  drivers”- — "crowned  ne’er  do  wells 
and  good  for  nothings.”  In  this  convic- 
tion he  preached  a doctrine  of  a kind  of 
universalized  tyrannicide  advocating 
the  extermination  of  all  kings  and  aris- 
tocrats for  the  cause  of  social  progress. 

Heinzen’s  realistic  criticism  of  the 
German  minority  in  the  United  States 
is  still  highly  interesting.  He  was  proud 
of  his  German  race  and  culture  and  was 
opposed  to  a mechanical  assimilation  of 
the  various  nationality  stocks  in  a static 
Americanism,  claiming  that  all  the  mi- 
norities should  contribute  their  best  in 
building  up  a newer,  a better,  and  a 
richer  American  synthesis;  but  he  was 
disgusted  by  the  spirit  and  standard  of 
the  average  German  immigrant.  He 
felt  intensely  that  the  German  masses 
had  forgotten  the  really  great  values  of 
their  home  country  and  had  not  learned 
the  essential  contributions  of  America 
to  the  march  of  civilization.  Heinzen 
often  reflected  upon  the  dangers  of  un- 
restricted immigration.  He  thought 
that  most  of  the  newcomers  were  in- 
fected by  the  monarchist  and  reaction- 
ary atmosphere  of  the  old  country. 
Heinzen  hated  the  philistine  Vereinsle- 
ben  and  Bierbdnkerei , the  "emptiness 
and  purposelessness”  of  the  German 
middle  class.  He  lamented  that  the 
beer  glass  had  become  the  center  of  the 
German  life  in  America  and  was  dis- 
gusted by  the  low  intellectual  level  of 
the  German  press  and  the  fantastic  rit- 
uals of  the  lodge  system.  This  analysis 
deserves  a careful  reading,  because  the 
conditions  described  are  to  a certain  ex- 
tent still  existent  and  even  worse 
among  certain  other  minorities. 

But  his  criticism  of  the  United  States 
of  his  time  was  also  often  sharp. 
Though  recognizing  and  appreciating 
the  virtues  of  American  democracy,  he 
denounced  its  faults  in  social  life  and 
politics.  As  a true  believer  in  Reason 
and  the  happiness  principle  he  made  a 
real  "blueprint  for  American  democra- 
cy.” (His  kinship  on  certain  points 
with  Bentham  is  remarkable.)  First  of 


Norman  Hill,  '17 
. . . discusses  the  procedures  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  internation- 
al disputes  over  territory 


his  tenets  was  his  campaign  against  the 
presidency;  he  regarded  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive as  a "king  in  dress  coat.” 
Though  his  political  philosophy  seems 
to  be  too  simple  and  dogmatic  com- 
pared with  the  acumen  and  wisdom  of 
the  Federalists,  there  are  quite  a few  of 
his  political  ideas  which  are  still  worthy 
of  consideration.  In  particular,  his  at- 
titude towards  communism  is  still  full 
of  meaning  and  shows  that  the  problem 
"Democracy  vs.  Communism”  is  still 
the  same  a century  later.  He  warned 
his  communist  antagonists  repeatedly 
and  with  a variety  of  arguments  that 
a communistic  state  would  lead  to  a 
tyrannical  despotism  and  would  pro- 
duce a wholesale  regimentation  even 
worse  than  that  of  absolutist  monarchy. 

A great  charm  of  the  book  is  the 
vivid  light  it  throws  on  his  friendly  or 
hostile  contacts  with  many  of  the  forty- 
eighters.  His  satire  was  often  bitter, 
but  mostly  to  the  point.  To  an  attack 
by  Marx,  Heinzen  answered  with  a 
caricature  picturing  Marx  as  an  "ape” 
who  hopped  from  one  Hegelian  thesis 
and  antithesis  to  another  towards  the 
communist  "factory  and  barracks  state.” 

The  life  and  work  of  Heinzen  has 
found  a genuine  and  sympathetic  in- 
terpreter in  Carl  Wittke.  There  is  per- 
haps nobody  among  our  contempora- 
ries who  would  have  such  an  intimate 
grasp  of  that  faded  period  as  he,  the 
last  Mohican  of  the  German  forty- 
eighter  tradition.  The  old  German  hu- 
manitarian idealism  has  coalesced  in  his 
mind  with  the  Jeffersonian  tradition. 
Both  are  equally  dear  to  him  and  both 
he  explains  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  of  a positivistic  naturalistic 


common  sense.  The  challenge  to  his 
creed  by  the  brutality  of  the  Nazi  rule 
was  surely  a painful  experience  of  his 
life  and  to  create  this  impressive  pic- 
ture of  a leading  forty-eighter  must 
have  been  a relief  to  him  from  the  ten- 
sion and  pressure  of  our  tragic  period. 

• — Oscar  JAszi. 

( Note — Dr.  Jaszi,  emeritus  head  of 
the  political  science  department  at 
Oberlin,  is  this  year  visiting  lecturer 
in  political  science  at  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.) 

CLAIMS  TO  TERRITORY  in 
International  Law  and  Relations. 

By  Norman  Hill,  ’17.  248  pp.  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1945.  $3.00. 

jpEW  PEOPLE  need  to  be  reminded 
today  of  the  importance  of  rival 
claims  to  territory  as  causes  of  interna- 
tional friction.  The  question  of  post- 
war Polish  boundaries  has  already  been 
a subject  of  widespread  popular  discus- 
sion. Although  the  map  of  central 
Europe  is  not  likely  to  be  completely 
reconstructed,  as  it  was  in  1919,  terri- 
torial adjustments  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  are  bound  to  be  among  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  post-war  settle- 
ments. 

Norman  Hill,  T7  (A.M.,  ’20),  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  and  relations 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  has  writ- 
ten a brief  but  comprehensive  book  on 
this  very  timely  subject.  After  indi- 
cating the  importance  of  territory  in 
international  relations,  he  describes  the 
types  of  argument  by  which  disputed 
claims  to  territory  are  supported  and 
the  procedures  for  peaceful  settlement 
of  such  disputes.  To  the  general  read- 
er, his  conclusions  will  be  more  inter- 
esting than  the  historical  detail  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  book; 
specialists  will  appreciate  the  latter,  as 
well  as  his  copious  references  to  source 
material. 

Prof.  Hill  points  out  that  no  simple 
formula  can  be  used  for  evaluating  the 
relative  merits  of  historic,  geographic, 
strategic,  economic,  and  ethnic  claims. 
Alone,  historic  claims  are  "difficult  to 
assess  and  cannot  be  taken  at  their  face 
value.”  Geographic  claims  are  some- 
times strong,  but  modern  conditions 
have  weakened  the  old  belief  in  the 
general  value  of  "natural  frontiers. 
Strategic  and  economic  claims  are 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  failures  of 
international  organization;  Prof.  Hill 
believes  that  "whatever  measure  of  se- 
curity is  attainable  behind  defensible 
frontiers”  may  seem  even  more  de- 
sirable to  small  states  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II  than  in  1919.  The 
ethnic  claim  to  territory,  which  as 
"self-determination"  was  basic  in  the 
Paris  settlements  of  1919,  is,  as  Prof. 
Hill  points  out,  a new  type  of  argu- 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Athletics 
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VV7 1TH  MARCH  coming  in  like  a 
lamb,  the  thoughts  of  folks 
around  Warner  Gym  are  turning  now 
to  spring  sports.  The  baseball,  track 
and  tennis  schedules,  with  a few  dates 
yet  to  be  filled  in,  have  just  been  an- 
nounced. 

Coach  Guy  Throner  is  anxiously 
awaiting  the  moment  when  the  umpire 
will  bark,  "Play  ball!”  He  is  looking 
forward  with  singular  anticipation  to 
the  coming  season  because  it  is  expect- 
ed that  almost  all  of  the  members  of 
last  summer’s  undefeated  nine  will  be 
back  in  uniform. 

The  outstanding  man  around  which 
the  team  will  be  built  is  Marine  Pvt. 
Earl  Block  from  Romulus,  Michigan. 
The  property  of  the  Detroit  Tigers  be- 
fore entering  the  service,  Block  is  200 
pounds  of  pitcher  who  has  a sizzling 
fast  ball  and  a hard-breaking  curve  and 
needs  few  runs  and  only  an  even  per- 
centage of  the  breaks  to  win  most  of 
his  games.  He  was  undefeated  in  his 
five  starts  last  summer. 

Little  is  known  at  this  writing  of  the 
Yeoman  prospects  on  the  cinder  track 
but  Dan  Kinsey’s  thin  clads  started 
practice  on  March  2 in  preparation  for 
the  indoor  K.  of  C.  meet  in  Cleveland. 

Lou  Nicastro,  high  school  star  at 
Philadelphia,  seems  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  bright  lights  of  the  Oberlin  sea- 
son. He  was  Norristown,  Viilanova 
and  Philadelphia  scholastic  half-mile 
champion,  and  if  he  can  get  back  into 
condition  after  a year’s  lay-off,  can  be 
counted  on  for  many  firsts  in  Ohio 
competition.  Another  outstanding  run- 
ner is  Jack  Upper  from  Detroit,  who 
finished  fifth  in  the  National  Collegiate 
cross  country  run  last  fall. 


P)R  J.  H.  Nichols,  director  of  ath- 
* — ' letics  at  Oberlin,  reported  in  New 
York  City  on  March  11  for  duty  in 
Europe.  He  will  head  one  of  two  new 
groups  of  civilian  athletic  leaders  who 
have  volunteered  for  over-sea  duty'  with 
the  athletic  branch  of  the  Army’s  Spe- 
cial Services  Division.  His  unit  in- 
cludes Oscar  M.  (Ossie)  Solem,  head 
football  coach  at  Syracuse  University, 
John  Hulme,  athletic  trainer  at  Penn 
State,  A.  D.  Dickinson,  athletic  director 
at  Iowa  State,  and  Art  Hutchins  of  the 
Southern  Football  Officials  Associa- 
tion. 

H.  O.  (Fritz)  Crisler,  football  coach 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  heads 
the  other  group.  Clinics  in  several 
sports  will  be  set  up  in  two  theaters  of 
operation  as  a stimulus  to  Army  ath- 
letic activity. 

Developed  Intramural  Sports 

Dr.  Nichols  has  long  had  national 
recognition  for  his  work  in  this  field 
and  especially  for  his  contributions  to 
the  development  of  the  intramural  ath- 
letic movement  in  the  colleges  of  the 
country.  As  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation at  Ohio  State  University,  he  drew 
up  and  organized  the  major  in  physical 
education  in  the  college  of  education 
and  until  he  came  to  Oberlin  in  1928 
headed  all  the  teacher  training  work, 
required  courses  and  served  as  medical 
examiner  for  the  university. 

The  late  Glen  Gray,  ’ll,  and  Dr. 
Nichols  served  Oberlin  in  1911-12  as 
instructors  in  the  department  of  physi- 
cal education  and  were  the  College’s 
first  coaches  who  were  also  full-time 
members  of  the  faculty.  He  graduated 


Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’ll 
. . . is  off  for  Europe,  to  help  create 
a comprehensive  "intramural”  pro- 
gram of  competitive  sports  for 
American  soldi-ers  over  there 

from  the  University  of  Chicago  Medi- 
cal School  in  1916,  teaching  and  coach- 
ing in  the  department  of  physical  edu- 
cation there  for  four  years. 

Was  Big  Ten  Referee 

For  23  years  Dr.  Nichols  was  one  of 
the  leading  football  officials  of  the  Big 
Ten,  working  in  many  intersectional 
games  as  well. 

In  World  War  I,  he  was  a first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Medical  Corps  and  was 
overseas  for  a year  as  a member  of  an 
evacuation  hospital  unit,  participating 
in  engagements  at  Verdun,  Cham- 
pagne-Aisne  and  Meuse-Argonne. 


. . Oberlin  Hook  Shelf . . 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 

ment,  depending  on  the  modern  growth 
of  nationalism  and  democracy.  Al- 
though it  now  holds  "first  place  in 
popular  esteem,”  the  actual  intermin- 
gling of  nationalities  makes  it  "one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  apply  in  practice.” 
For  various  reasons,  large-scale  trans- 
fer of  populations  promises  no  solu- 
tion. 

"The  ideal  treatment  for  all  territo- 
rial problems,”  says  Prof.  Hill,  "would 
be  the  indirect  one  of  abolishing  those 
conditions  of  international  relations 
that  make  territory  the  object  of  compe- 
tition.” 'A  new  order  characterized  by 
free  trade,  security  against  war,  and  a 
sobered  nationalism”  would  reduce  ter- 


ritorial disputes  to  insignificance.  But 
such  a new  order  is  by  no  means  with- 
in sight  today;  thus  the  fundamental 
problems  raised  by  territorial  disputes 
cannot  be  completely  solved. 

Logically,  as  Prof.  Hill  shows,  one 
should  know  the  future  strucmre  of  in- 
ternational society  before  settling  pres- 
ent territorial  disputes;  but  a long  pe- 
riod of  uncertainty  is  undesirable.  He 
therefore  suggests  that  the  most  satis- 
factory procedure — which  the  leading 
United  Nations  seem  to  be  now  follow- 
ing— would  be  to  combine,  while  the 
war  is  still  in  progress,  agreement  on 
a constitution  for  the  post-war  world 
with  preliminary  exchanges  of  views 
on  territorial  problems. 

— John  D.  Lewis,  ’28 
(Note — Mr.  Lewis  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Oberlin. 


Oberlin  Tankers  Win  from 
Everyone  But  Ohio  State 

Coach  Len  Diehl’s  aquatic  Yeomen 
almost  duplicated  last  season’s  unde- 
feated record,  losing  only  to  Ohio  State 
whom  they  upset  a year  ago,  51-38. 

There  was  a general  leveling  off  of 
calibre  but  Oberlin  again  dominated 
the  Ohio  colleges  having  Naval  train- 
ing units.  Ohio  was  represented  by 
two  colleges  without  teams  a year  ago, 
Wooster  and  Baldwin-Wallace,  while 
Case  who  had  a team  in  ’44  dropped 
the  sport  this  season. 

In  contrast  to  last  year,  there  were 
only  three  outstanding  swimmers 
among  the  four  Ohio  Naval  re-enforced 
teams;  Robert  Hillery  (Oberlin)  in  the 
back  stroke;  Westi  Hansen  (Baldwin- 
Wallace)  undefeated  in  12  starts  in 
the  free-style  sprints;  and  Kay  Burns 
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(Bowling  Green)  tops  in  the  220  and 
440-yard  free  style. 

Oberlin’s  team  strength  was  in  the 
free-style  where  the  Yeomen  had  four 
swimmers,  Hillery,  Bob  Burket,  Bob 
Masters  and  Captain  Guthrie  Swartz, 
who  were  second  only  to  Hansen  in  the 
sprints.  In  the  220,  Oberlin’s  Burket, 
Jack  Bradshaw  and  Masters  were  run- 
ners-up only  to  Bee  Gee’s  Burns. 

Oberlin’s  medley  team  was  unde- 
feated except  by  Ohio  State,  as  was  Hil- 
lery in  the  back  stroke,  and  in  the  breast 
stroke  Yeomen  Arthur  Rasch  and  Don- 
ald Povejsil  ranked  one-two.  Bradshaw 
was  second  again  to  Burns  in  the  440. 

Outstanding  14  Year  Record 

This  year  marks  the  fourteenth  sea- 
son of  swimming  on  the  Oberlin  cam- 
pus and  the  Yeomen  have  compiled  the 
outstanding  record  of  65  victories  and 
36  losses,  23  of  which  were  incurred 
in  the  first  six  years  of  the  sport  here. 
In  the  last  eight  years,  Oberlin  has  won 
52  and  lost  only  13.  Yeomen  teams 
coached  by  Diehl  in  the  past  three 
years  have  splashed  to  18  triumphs  and 
only  four  setbacks. 

Oberlin  68— Wooster  7 

Capturing  every  event  and  all  the 
second  places  as  well,  Oberlin  sub- 
merged the  Scots  here  on  February  10 
to  rack  up  their  most  decisive  victory 
of  all  time. 

Although  the  Yeomen  won  the  meet 
by  the  largest  score  possible  to  record, 
several  of  the  events  were  very  close. 
Chuck  Shindledecker  just  nosed  out  Gil- 
bert for  second  place  in  the  100-yard 
free  style  and  Wagner  lost  by  an  eye- 
lash to  Bill  Girouard  for  second  in  the 
440. 

The  diving  was  the  most  closely  con- 
tested with  only  23  points  separating 
first  and  fourth  places.  Edwards  was 
in  first  place  until  the  final  dive  when 
both  Bill  Robertson  and  Howard  Cur- 
tis excelled  him. 

The  other  individual  Oberlin  win- 
ners were  Burket  in  the  220,  Masters  in 
the  50,  Smith  in  the  100,  Hillery  in 
back  stroke,  Rasch  in  breast  stroke  and 
Bradshaw  in  the  440. 

Oberlin  52— Wooster  23 

In  a return  meet  in  the  Scots  pool  on 
the  following  Tuesday  evening,  the 
Yeomermen  took  six  of  the  nine  events 
to  sink  Wooster  for  the  second  time  in 
four  days. 

Coach  Diehl  shuffled  his  entries  to 
make  a more  interesting  meet  and 
Wooster  won  the  440,  the  final  relay, 
and  Edwards  turned  the  tables  on  Rob- 
ertson and  Curtis  in  diving. 

Oberlin  51— Carnegie  Tech  24 

Seventeen  Yeoman  natators  broke  in- 
to the  scoring  column  as  Oberlin  took 
all  but  the  two  distance  free-style  events 
to  swamp  the  Skiboes  here  in  the  final 
meet  of  the  season. 


& 

OBERLIN'S  1945  VARSITY  SWIMMING  TEAM 

Top  Row — Henry  Fitzpatrick.  Lorain;  William  Robertson,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  Albert  Kratovich,  Cleveland;  Harold  Rockey,  Lucknow, 
India;  John  Welker,  Rockland,  Maine;  Howard  Curtis,  Moorestown, 
New  Jersey. 

Third  Row — Coach  Leonard  Diehl;  William  Girouard,  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts;  Robert  Burket,  Sandusky;  Arthur  Rasch,  Rochester,  New 
York;  George  Buben,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island;  John  Bradshaw,  Oberlin; 
Director  J.  H.  Nichols,  Assistant  Coach  Dan  Kinsey. 

Second  Row — Robert  Hillery,  Findlay;  Charles  Shindledecker, 
Trenton,  Michigan;  Patrick  Smith,  Cleveland;  Captain  Guthrie  Swartz, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York:  Robert  Masters,  Columbus;  Donald  Povejsil, 
Shaker  Heights. 

Bottom  Row — Francis  Au,  Honolulu;  John  Young,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois; Richard  Reddin,  North  Baltimore. 


After  Carnegie  had  won  the  medley 
relay  by  a huge  margin,  the  Tartans’ 
Captain  Ralph  Eyman  edged  Bradshaw 
in  the  220-yard  free  style.  Their  other 
first  came  in  the  440  which  featured  a 
close  race  between  Jarrett  the  winner 
and  Girouard. 

In  addition  to  the  final  relay,  other 
Oberlin  victors  were  Masters  in  the  50, 
Smith  in  the  100,  Hillery  in  the  back 
stroke,  Rasch  in  the  breast  stroke  and 
Curtis  in  diving.  The  outcome  of  the 
diving  was  again  very  close  with  only 
seven  points  between  first  and  third. 

Paul  Landis,  '23,  Directs  State's 
Physical  Education  Program 

Paul  Landis,  ’23,  Ohio’s  state  di- 
rector of  health,  physical  education, 
recreation  and  safety,  spent  two 
days  recently  in  Oberlin,  confer- 
ring with  the  staff  of  the  men’s  and 
women’s  physical  education  depart- 
ments, with  special  reference  to  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  teacher  training. 

Mr.  Landis  majored  in  physical  edu- 
cation at  Oberlin.  Under  his  leader- 
ship Ohio  has  made  great  advances  in 
the  teaching  of  health  and  physical  fit- 
ness. 


BASEBALL  SCHEDULE 

Apr.  28 — Baldwin-Wallace 
May  5 — at  Bowling  Green  ( 2 ) 
May  15 — Ohio  State 
May  19 — Denison  (2) 

May  23 — Baldwin-Wallace 
May  25 — at  Wooster 
June  2 — at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
June  9 — Wooster 

TRACK  SCHEDULE 

Mar.  23 — K of  C Indoor  Meet 
Apr.  28 — Baldwin-Wallace 
May  5 — B-W  & Case,  here 
May  12 — Bowling  Green 
May  19 — Triangular  — Wooster 
& Case  at  Wooster 
May  26 — Conference  at  Berea 
May  29 — O.  Wesleyan  & Akron 
June  2— at  Miami 
June  9 — Baldwin-Wallace 
June  16 — All-Ohio  at  Delaware 

TENNIS  SCHEDULE 

Apr.  28 — at  Ohio  State 
May  4 — Otterbein 
May  1 1- — Wooster 
May  16 — Ohio  State 
May  25 — at  Wooster 
June  2 — at  Otterbein 
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Yeomen  Cagers  On  Short  End  In 
Series  of  Close,  Exciting  Battles 

Playing  one  of  the  stiffest  schedules 
in  Yeoman  basketball  history,  without 
a "breather”  from  the  first  game  on  De- 
cember 2 until  the  final  on  February 
17,  the  Butlermen  did  mighty  well  to 
finish  near  the  .500  percentage  mark. 

Only  one  civilian  team  was  met,  the 
University  of  Akron,  and  they  ended 
with  a perfect  record  in  Conference 
competition,  in  fact  had  only  two  losses 
over  their  entire  schedule  of  24  games. 
A non-collegiate  team,  the  Cleveland 
Naval  Training  (Diesel)  School,  open- 
ed the  Oberlin  schedule.  That  they 
were  no  setup  is  shown  from  their  rec- 
ord of  winning  30  out  of  33  games  and 
their  only  collegiate  loss  was  to  Ober- 
lin. 

All  the  other  opponents  had  Naval 
officer  training  units.  Baldwin-Wal- 
lace,  Bowling  Green  and  Denison  all 
had  powerful  quintets  and  each  handed 
the  Yeomen  two  defeats  which  coupled 
with  two  setbacks  to  Akron  accounts 
for  eight  of  the  nine  Yeomen  reverses. 
Bowling  Green  had  been  edged  only  by 
Great  Lakes,  whom  they  later  defeated, 
before  B.-W.  turned  the  trick  in  their 
final  game.  Denison  had  lost  games 
only  to  B.-W.,  Bee  Gee  and  Miami  to 
indicate  their  strength,  but  even  so  the 
Yeomen  almost  upset  the  Big  Red  in 
the  last  game  at  Oberlin. 

It  will  be  a season  long  remembered. 
All  the  games  were  hard-fought  and 
Oberlin  was  not  outclassed  in  any  of 
them.  The  final  outcome  even  of  those 
lost  was  always  in  doubt  until  the  final 
minutes.  The  attendance  was  good 
with  several  sell-out  crowds,  and  to  top 
it  all  was  the  play  of  Marine  Private 
Bob  Strand  from  Libertyville,  Illinois, 
whose  brilliant  floor  work  and  shooting 
made  Oberlin  a threat  in  every  game. 
He  set  a new  Oberlin  scoring  record 
with  an  average  of  15.69  points  per 
game  and  a season  total  of  251. 

Games  not  reported  in  previous  is- 
sues are  as  follows: 

C':3rlin  53-B-G  68 

The  Bee  Gees  toppled  the  Yeoman 
for  the  second  time  this  season  on  the 
victors  floor,  February  6.  Forward 
Don  Whitehead  with  12  field  goals, 
center  Don  Otten  with  15  points  and 
Wyndol  Gray  with  12,  collected  51 
points  between  them  to  lead  the  Fal- 
cons to  their  eighteenth  win  in  19 
games  this  season. 

Inability  to  hit  in  the  first  half  kept 
Oberlin  from  making  it  a closer  con- 
test. The  Bee  Gees  jumped  into  a 14-6 
first  quarter  lead  but  the  Yeomen  pull- 
ed up  to  within  a point,  17-16,  with 
two  minutes  to  go  in  the  second  period 
only  to  have  Whitehead  and  Otten  toss 
in  eight  points  while  the  Crimson  cag- 
ers "stood  still." 


CAGE  RECORD 


O. 

Op. 

Dec. 

2— Cleve.  N.T.S. 

60 

42 

9 — at  Ohio  Wesleyan 

35 

49 

16 — at  Case 

51 

47 

21 — Akron 

54 

73 

Jan. 

6 — Bowling  Green 

58 

66 

8 — at  Wooster 

62 

50 

13 — Baldwin-Wallace 

43 

57 

16 — Case 

57 

29 

20 — at  Denison 

45 

62 

23 — at  Akron 

54 

72 

27 — Rochester 

48 

45 

Feb. 

3 — Ohio  Wesleyan 

52 

45 

6 — at  Bowling  Green  53 

68 

9— at  B.-W. 

49 

63 

13 — Wooster 

38 

22 

17 — Denison 

38 

43 

797 

833 

SWIMMING  RECORD 

O. 

Op. 

Jan. 

13 — at  Carnegie  Tech 

57 

18 

1 7 — Baldwin- W allace 

53 

22 

23 — Bowling  Green 

43 

32 

27 — Ohio  State 

13 

62 

31— at  B.-W. 

56 

19 

Feb. 

10 — Wooster 

68 

7 

13 — at  Wooster 

52 

23 

16 — Carnegie  Tech 

51 

24 

393 

207 

Each  quarter  saw  die  scoring  tempo 
step  up  but  the  Falcons  always  had  the 
edge.  Oberlin’s  scores  by  quarters 
were  6,  10,  17  and  20,  but  the  Bee  Gees 
poured  in  14,  11,  19  and  24. 

Bob  Strand  and  Bob  Addison  caged 
18  and  14  points,  respectively,  for  the 
Yeomen. 

Oberlin  49-B-W  63 

After  drawing  up  to  within  two 
points  of  the  Jackets  midway  in  the 
third  period,  the  Yeomen  fell  behind 
again.  B-W  freshman  Hank  Ruszkow- 
ski,  who  was  unable  to  play  in  the  previ- 
ous game  at  Oberlin  because  of  a knee 
injury,  netted  19  points  to  provide 
more  than  the  margin  of  victory  in  the 
return  contest. 

B-W  held  a three-point,  16-13,  first 
quarter  lead  but  after  the  Yeomen  had 
pulled  into  a 19-19  deadlock  midway 
in  the  second,  the  Jackets  were  out  in 
front  again  at  halftime,  28-25. 

After  six  minutes  of  the  third  period, 
Oberlin  trailed  by  one  two  points,  36- 
34,  but  were  behind  45-36  at  the  three- 
quarter  mark.  The  Jackets  outscored 
the  Yeomen  18  to  13  in  the  final  quar- 
ter to  win  going  away. 

Bob  Strand  scored  16  points,  as  he 
did  in  the  first  encounter  with  the  Jack- 
ets, for  Yeoman  scoring  honors. 

Oberlin  38— Wooster  22 

Outscoring  the  Scots,  17  to  5,  in  the 
last  half,  the  Yeomen  made  it  two- 
straight  over  Wooster  for  the  season. 


The  Scots  jumped  off  to  a 11-2  lead 
early  in  the  first  period  but  the  Yeomen 
came  storming  back  to  score  nine 
straight  points  to  pull  into  a 11-11  tie 
and  were  in  front  13-12  at  the  quarter. 

Ken  Olson,  who  got  25  points  in 
the  previous  encounter,  sank  three  free 
throws  and  Hollingworth  a fielder  to 
give  Wooster  a 17-16  margin  midway 
in  the  second  period.  Addison  and 
Strand,  however,  retaliated  with  field 
goals  and  Bob  Chaffin  a free  throw  and 
Oberlin  had  a 21-17  halftime  lead. 

Wooster  continued  the  slow,  posses- 
sion-type of  play  throughout  the  sec- 
ond half  but  its  only  accomplishment 
for  them  was  to  keep  the  score  down. 

The  Yeomen  outscored  the  Scots 
only  6 to  4 in  the  third  quarter  but 
with  Strand  looping  in  four  from  the 
field,  out-sped  the  visitors  11-1  in  the 
final  period. 

Oberlin  38— Denison  43 

Before  a sell-out  crowd  in  Warner 
Gym  Oberlin  closed  its  ’45  schedule  by 
losing  to  the  Big  Red  quintet  for  the 
second  time. 

The  outcome  was  what  most  every- 
one had  expected,  but  it  came  very  near 
being  another  upset  win  for  Oberlin. 
The  Yeomen  coupled  a deliberate  at- 
tack with  a tight  defense  and  outscored 
Denison  from  the  field  17  to  14  only 
to  lose  from  the  foul  line.  Oberlin  sank 
four  out  of  nine  free  throws  while  the 
Big  Red  had  23  chances  and  meshed 
15  of  them. 

The  second  bad  break  for  the  Yeo- 
men was  the  off  night  of  their  scoring 
ace,  Bob  Strand,  who  had  averaged  16 
all  season  and  had  only  one  game  un- 
der 10.  Had  he  been  "on”  the  game 
would  have  been  entirely  different. 

Oberlin  was  actually  ahead  only 
twice  during  the  game,  at  the  very  start 
3-2  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond half,  20-19,  although  the  score  was 
tied  at  numerous  other  times. 

After  leading  15-8  after  the  first  10 
minutes,  the  Big  Red  were  held  to  four 
points  in  the  second  10,  while  the  Yeo- 
men scored  10  themselves  to  pull  up 
to  within  a point  of  tying,  19-18. 

Keith  Longenecker,  high  scorer  for 
Oberlin  with  10  points,  put  the  Yeo- 
men ahead  with  a basket  to  start  off  the 
second  half.  Howard  Helfrich  tied  the 
count  at  21,  and  Addison  again  at  24. 
Oberlin  was  never  quite  able  to  go 
ahead  again,  although  outscoring  the 
visitors  from  the  field. 

Strand  who  was  pretty  well  bottled 
up  all  evening  and  whose  shots  when 
he  could  break  loose  were  just  missing, 
netted  only  two  field  goals,  to  bring  his 
season  total  to  251. 

. . . NOTICE  . . . 

Please  send  to  the  College  Pub- 
licity Office  all  news  references  to 

Oberlin  or  Oberlinians. 
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. . Alumni  Hull  lews . . 


Twenty-Six  Win  Varsity  "O" 

At  End  of  Winter  Season 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  winter 
sports  season,  twenty-six  varsity  O’s 
were  granted. 

Twelve  Yeoman  cagers,  all  V-12 
trainees,  received  gold  basketball  watch 
chain  charms,  the  "O”  certificate  and  a 
photograph  of  the  team.  They  were 
Robert  Addison,  Robert  Chaffin,  How- 
ard Helfrich,  Harold  Howes,  Louis 
Johnson,  Louis  Lamoreux,  Keith  Lon- 
genecker,  Robert  Matte,  John  Meagher, 
William  Smith,  George  Sternad  and 
Robert  Strand. 

Fourteen  members  of  the  swimming 
team  were  awarded  letters.  Civilians: 
Captain  Guthrie  Swartz,  Robert  Hil- 
lery,  Howard  Curtis,  Arthur  Rasch, 
William  Robertson.  V-12  trainees: 
Jack  Bradshaw,  George  Buben,  Robert 
Burket,  William  Girouard,  Albert 
Kratovich,  Robert  Masters,  Donald 
Povejsil,  Charles  Shindledecker  and 
Patrick  Smith. 


1944-45  Individual  Basketball 
Scoring  Records 


G. 

F. 

T. 

Robert  Strand 

106 

39 

251 

Robert  Addison 

58 

15 

131 

Louis  Lamoreux 

48 

29 

125 

Howard  Helfrich 

35 

13 

83 

Robert  Chaffin 

21 

14 

56 

Harold  Howes 

12 

6 

30 

Robert  Matte 

10 

5 

25 

Keith  Longenecker 

10 

4 

24 

Louis  Johnson 

11 

1 

23 

George  Sternad 

6 

3 

15 

John  Meagher 

6 

1 

13 

Lawrence  Litzinger 

-> 

0 

1 

7 

Robert  Gibson 

2 

0 

4 

Jack  Frost 

1 

2 

4 

Herbert  Lape 

1 

1 

3 

Franklin  Teegarden 

1 

0 

2 

William  Smith 

0 

1 

1 

Baltimore-Oberlin  Group  Enter- 
tained by  Bliss  Forbushes 

Sixty  people  were  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Chapter  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  February  11,  held  at 
the  Baltimore  Friends’  School,  of  which 
Bliss  Forbush,  x’17,  is  the  headmaster. 

Mr.  Forbush  presided  at  the  meeting 
and  Mrs.  Forbush  (Laverne  Hill,  x’17) 
was  hostess  and  "chief  of  arrange- 
ments” at  the  delightful  high  tea. 

A number  of  prospective  students 
and  their  parents  were  present  to  hear 
Harold  S.  Wood,  ’23,  Oberlin's  vice- 
president,  and  William  H.  Seaman,  ’24, 
director  of  admissions. 

Mrs.  Roger  Clapp  (Harriet  Reid, 
’32)  was  elected  president  of  the  Balti- 
more group  and  James  T.  Carter,  TO, 
vice-president,  for  the  coming  year. 


Most  Recent  Meetings  Were  at 
Syracuse,  Buffalo  and  Erie 

Three  alumni  meetings  have  been 
held  so  recently  that  only  brief  details 
were  available  at  the  time  this  issue 
went  to  press.  They  were  the  meet- 
ings at  Syracuse  and  Buffalo  in  which 
Vice-President  Harold  S.  Wood  and 
Coach  Lysle  K.  Butler  participated,  and 
the  meeting  at  Erie,  attended  by  Mr. 
Wood. 

The  Syracuse  Oberlinians  met  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  February  25,  at  the 
Parish  House  of  the  May  Memorial 
Church.  About  35  were  present,  in- 
cluding a few  prospective  students.  Mr. 
Wood  and  Mr.  Butler  both  spoke  brief- 
ly and  answered  questions  about  pres- 
ent-day Oberlin  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. Refreshments  and  conversation 
concluded  the  meeting,  at  which  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Chilman  (Catherine  Street, 
’35)  presided. 

In  Buffalo,  on  Thursday,  March  1, 
50  Oberlinians  gathered  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Browne  (Ebba  E. 
Coulter,  x'24).  Ralph  Andrews,  ’25, 
former  president  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, introduced  the  two  Ober- 
lin representatives.  Mrs.  Harold  Hutch- 
ens played  the  piano. 

Officers  of  the  Buffalo  association 
are:  Martin  H.  Rogers,  ’35,  president; 
Mrs.  D.  Eugene  Stamm  (Margaret 
Winters,  ’29),  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Donald  W.  Flierl  (Eleanor  Rose,  ’41), 
secretary;  and  Miss  Ruth  C.  Gott,  ’42, 
treasurer. 

The  Erie  meeting  on  March  3 
brought  some  35  Oberlin  graduates, 
former  students  and  friends  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  ( T 5 ) and  Mrs.  George 
S.  Brewer  (Katharine  Sternberg,  ’26). 
Mr.  Wood  was  the  speaker. 

George  Brewer  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent and  Miss  Florence  L.  Burger,  T5, 
was  made  vice-president.  The  secretary- 
treasurer  is  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Ogden 
(Ethel  L.  Yokes,  ’25). 

Rochester  Alumni  Elect  Officers, 
Question  Wood  and  Butler 

Helen  M.  Foster,  '38,  newly  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Rochester 
Chapter  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Associ- 
ation reports  that  75  Rochester  alumni 
attended  the  meeting  held  on  February 
27  at  the  Cutler  Union  Building.  She 
also  writes,  "Thanks  should  go  to  the 
efforts  of  Larry  Gill,  ’37,  and  his  com- 
mittee who  did  a bang-up  job  in  send- 
ing out  notices  of  the  meeting  and  pro- 
viding refreshments  for  the  occasion. 

"We  were  indeed  pleased  to  have 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Harold  S. 
Wood,  ’23,  and  of  hearing  his  impres- 


sions of  Oberlin.  And  of  course  we 
were  glad  to  welcome  back  to  Roches- 
ter Lysle  Butler,  ’25,  who  came  this  time 
in  the  capacity  of  "salesman”  rather 
than  football  coach  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  him.  News  of  Oberlin 
in  any  form  is  always  most  welcome, 
but  news  first  hand  as  we  received  it 
from  these  men  was  particularly  ap- 
preciated as  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  questions  put  to  them.” 

Officers  elected  at  the  meeting  were 
Theodore  Redman,  x’40,  as  president, 
and  Miss  Foster. 

San  Diego  Tea  in  Honor  of 
Third  Oldest  Living  Graduate 

Oberlin  alumni  in  San  Diego  hon- 
ored Mrs.  Theano  Wattles  Case,  ’72, 
third  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege, on  her  ninety-second  birthday, 
February  2,  at  a tea  held  in  the  home 
of  Miss  Carrie  Ink,  ’09. 

According  to  clippings  from  the  San 
Diego  papers,  Mrs.  Case,  a former  resi- 
dent of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  of  Florida, 
has  combined  the  hobbies  of  walking 
and  botany  with  that  of  painting,  both 
in  oils  and  water  colors.  One  clipping 
reads: 

",  . . she  has  combined  an  interest 
in  botany  with  a constant  search  for  the 
beauty  in  nature  to  develop  the  fasci- 
nating hobby  of  painting  and  studying 
the  wild  flowers  and  other  plant  life 
she  finds  while  on  her  daily  walks. 

"She  has  numerous  portfolios  of  the 
wildflowers  found  while  living  in  Flor- 
ida, having  decided  that  rather  than 
bother  with  the  dust  and  mustiness 
which  soon  overtakes  the  herbarium, 
she  would  paint  hers  and  make  it  sci- 
entifically accurate,  drawn  to  scale. 

"Her  latest  interest  is  in  the  corres- 
pondence cards  she  makes  with  seaweed 
found  during  hikes  on  La  Jolla  and 
Coronado  beaches.  Taking  the  plant 
to  her  laboratory,  she  washes  it,  mounts 
it  upon  the  cards  in  a graceful  pattern, 
puts  it  in  the  press  to  dry  and  delights 
her  friends  with  the  unique  results." 

Miss  Miriam  Spreng,  ’22,  president 
of  the  San  Diego  Oberlin  club,  spoke 
of  the  pride  of  the  San  Diego  group  in 
their  oldest  and  most  active  alumna  and 
presented  her  with  a reference  book  on 
sea  weeds.  Mrs.  Case  was  most  gracious 
in  her  thanks  and  added  that  she  would 
be  expecting  to  see  everyone  eight  years 
from  that  date  on  her  hundredth  birth- 
day. Then  she  opened  her  bag  and 
brought  forth  a surprise  package — 
lovely  sea  weed  correspondence  cards 
one  of  which  she  gave  to  each  guest. 

The  Club  secretary  writes,  "It  was 
a most  memorable  occasion  because  of 
the  inspiration  which  comes  from  the 
realization  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
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ns  age,  if  the  mind  is  forever  exploring 
new  paths  and  is  always  occupied  with 
the  beauty  of  the  universe.” 

Those  present  were:  Miss  Permelia 
Allen,  ’05;  Mrs.  Florence  Shields  Ba- 
con, '00;  Lt.  (’37)  and  Mrs.  Chas.  A. 
Coleman  (Elizabeth  Hall,  ’38);  Mrs. 
George  S.  Carpenter,  '05;  Mrs.  Llewella 
Fessenden  Heilman,  03;  Miss  Carrie 
Ink,  ’09;  Mr.  (’31)  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
B.  McRae  (Helen  Ringler,  ’33);  Mr. 
(’96)  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Niederhauser 
( Jennie  Gurwell,  ’01);  Miss  Frances 
Pauls,  ’39;  Chaplain  (h’25)  and  Mrs. 
Evan  Scott  (Edna  Manuel,  ’00);  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Schellbach  (Luera 
Woodruff),  ’98;  Miss  Julia  Severance, 
'00;  Miss  Deborah  Smith,  T4;  Miss 
Miriam  Spreng,  ’22;  Lt.  James  Tod- 
hunter  Stromquist,  ’42;  Mrs.  Eva  Dillen 
Thompson,  x’04;  Miss  Emma  Way, 
x'90;  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Tallie  M.  Welch 
(Marie  W.  Jenkins),  TO;  and  Mr. 
Frank  O.  Wells,  ’99. 

Mrs.  Case  is  the  sister  of  the  late 
Celestia  Wattles,  h’84,  former  professor 
of  pianoforte  at  Oberlin,  and  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Harmonia  Wattles  Woodford,  ’72. 

Cleveland  Women  Providing 
Scholarships  For  Two  Students; 
Elect  Directors 

The  Cleveland  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  met  on  Saturday,  January  20,  at 
the  Women’s  City  Club.  About  95  at- 
tended, several  from  out  of  town — Ely- 
ria, Youngstown,  Chagrin  Falls  and 
Hudson. 

During  the  brief  business  meeting, 
the  plan  of  organization  under  the  new 
constitution  was  explained,  candidates 
were  introduced  and  a report  given  by 
the  membership  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  Club  is  paying  $300  this  year  to- 
ward the  tuition  of  two  girls  at  Ober- 
lin. 

Three  new  directors  were  elected  for 
three  year  terms:  Mrs.  Ralph  T.  Hisey 
(Anne  Billington,  ’22),  Miss  Harriet 
Irwin,  ’37,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Twiggs  (Mar- 
jorie Meermans,  ’40 ) . 

The  speaker  was  Roelif  Loveland, 
Plain  Dealer  reporter,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  the  European  war  front. 

Sixty-Five  Enjoy  Sunday 
Afternoon  Meeting  in  Detroit 

The  Detroit  Oberlin  Club  met  on 
Sunday,  January  28,  at  the  home  of 
Judge  Sherman  D.  Callendar,  ’95,  en- 
joying a musical  program  in  which  the 
following  Conservatory  graduates  par- 
ticipated: Louise  Green,  ’40;  Kay 
Wylie  Green,  ’41;  Henrietta  Funk 
Seavitt,  ’43;  Jane  Modlin,  ’42. 

Following  tea,  at  which  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Seaman  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wood  poured, 
came  the  highlight  of  the  midwinter 
meeting;  talks  by  Bill  Seaman,  who 
told  of  recent  campus  and  alumni  ac- 


Mrs  Theano  Wattles  Case,  ’72 
. . . honored  by  San  Diego  Alumni 


tivities,  and  by  Harold  Wood,  new 
vice-president  of  the  college,  who 
showed  water  color  sketches  of  pro- 
posed campus  buildings  and  discussed 
alumni  plans.  Detroit’s  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Harry  Barnard,  T5, 
told  of  plans  for  assistance  to  "Oberlin 
in  China”  and  of  the  proposed  new  de- 
partment of  Far  Eastern  Studies  at 
Oberlin. 

Robert  Jamieson,  ’23,  club  president, 
presided.  About  65  Oberlinians  at- 
tended 

Oberlin  Memories  Renewed  at 
Meeting  in  Oak  Park 

Seventeen  members  and  friends  of 
the  Oberlin  Women's  Club  of  Oak  Park 
and  Western  suburbs  were  entertained 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Peake 
(Marjorie  Tower,  T4)  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 2.  The  hostesses  were  Miss  Alice 
Ward,  T5,  and  her  sister.  Miss  Lucy 
Ward. 

The  latter,  formerly  head  of  the  Col- 
linswood  High  School  art  department, 
read  several  selections  of  prose  and 
poetry.  One  was  a clipping  from  the 
"Line”  submitted  by  a brother  of  Flor- 
ence Otis,  ’09. 

After  her  "Hour  of  Poetry  and 
Prose,”  Alice  Ward  led  the  group  in 
singing  songs  popular  in  World  War 
I.  During  that  war  Miss  Ward  served 
with  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  in  France 
entertaining  service  men.  Catherine 
Good,  ’35,  whistled  and  Florence  Otis 
accompanied  her  on  the  piano. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Corfman  (Anita  Trits- 
chler,  T8)  and  Mrs.  Colin  Higgins 
(Edith  Ballou,  TO)  poured  the  very 
popular  French  chocolate. 


Distinguished  Group  of  200 
Attends  Washington  Dinner 

A large  and  enthusiastic  group  of 
Oberlin  alumni  attending  the  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Oberlin  College  Alumni 
Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Tuesday, 
February  6,  heard  Senator  Harold  Bur- 
ton speak  on  "America  Looks  Ahead. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  Carroll  K. 
Shaw,  ’28,  and  members  of  his  commit- 
tee a splendid  program  was  enjoyed  by 
more  than  two  hundred,  including 
many  men  and  women  of  unusual  dis- 
tinction in  government  and  military 
service. 

Luther  H.  Gulick,  T4,  presided  and 
introduced  the  speakers  who,  besides 
Senator  Burton,  included  Harold  S. 
Wood,  ’23,  and  Raymond  T.  Moyer, 
’21.  Mr.  Wood,  vice-president  of 
Oberlin,  described  current  affairs  on 
the  campus  and  plans  for  the  future. 
Plans  for  the  future  of  Oberlin-in-Chi- 
na  were  presented  by  Mr.  Moyer,  for- 
merly on  the  staff  of  Oberlin  in  Shansi. 

Senator  Burton  gave  an  interesting 
description  of  his  recent  trip  to  the 
fighting  fronts,  closing  with  a discus- 
sion of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Agree- 
ment and  a forceful  analysis  of  Ameri- 
ca’s foreign  policy.  The  alumni  group 
also  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mrs.  Burton  who  accompanied  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  a new  constitution 
was  adopted  by  the  Club.  New  mem- 
bers elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
were  as  follows:  for  the  term  ending  in 
1947,  Harlan  G.  Metcalf,  ’21,  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie Zimmer  Cardinaux,  ’41,  and  Cur- 
tis Anderson,  ’33;  and  for  the  term 
ending  in  1948,  Mrs.  Mary  Lewis 
Waechter,  T5,  Lowell  Kilgore,  ’23,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rugh  Price,  ’26.  Pres- 
ent members  of  the  Board  whose  terms 
continue  until  1946  are  Mrs.  Mary 
Huang  Tan,  ’28,  Rev.  William  E.  Car- 
rington, t’33,  and  Ralph  Chaney,  ’98. 

Special  guests  introduced  at  the  meet- 
ing included  Major  Sherwood  Moran, 
T4,  one  of  the  first  Marines  ashore  at 
Guadalcanal,  and  his  son  Lt.  Sherwood 
Moran,  ’39,  U.S.N.R.;  Capt.  Arnaud  C. 
Marts,  TO,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  and 
President  of  Bucknell  University;  Lt. 
Col.  Paul  Jones,  ’27,  who  was  decorated 
for  his  achievements  while  with  Still- 
well in  the  famous  retreat  from  Burma, 
and  who  is  just  back  from  over  two  and 
a half  years  of  overseas  service. 

Representatives  of  the  oldest  classes 
present  were  introduced  and  included 
Mrs.  Janet  McKelvey  Swift,  ’83,  Mrs. 
Mollie  Church  Terrell,  ’84,  Mrs.  Ida 
Gibbs  Hunt,  ’84,  Mrs.  Caroline  Post 
Metcalf,  ’85,  and  E.  Dana  Durand,  ’93, 
who  with  Luther  Gulick  is  an  Oberlin 
trustee. 

The  program  closed  with  the  singing 
of  the  "Alma  Mater.”  Camille  Nicker- 
son, ’32,  accompanied  at  the  piano. 
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Pictured  at  Oberlin  Tea  in  Forest  Hills 
. . . the  present  activities  of  these  Oberlinians  are  recounted  in  the  letter 
reprinted  below.  Top  row  ( left  to  right ) — John  Purves,  ’42,  Baldwin 
Day,  ’41,  Carl  T.  Habegger,  ’14,  Horace  Kennedy,  ’41.  Middl  e row — 
Betty  Brandenberg  Hoyt,  ’42,  Anne  Kafka,  ’40,  Dotty  Edwards  Garrett, 
’42,  Margaret  Harrison  Day,  ’39.  Bottom  row — Poo  Chu,  '42,  Mrs.  Col- 
ton, Lois  Reinhardt  Kennedy,  ’43,  Betty  Lee  Vernon,  ’41 


Hold  Annual  Southern  California 
Tea  for  Scholarship  Fund 

Alumni  and  Oberlin  friends  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  gathered 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  (’25)  and  Mrs. 
Haig  M.  Prince  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
February  25.  More  than  100  attended, 
including  five  former  faculty  members: 
Professors  Louis  Lord,  William  D. 
Cairns,  Karl  Gehrkens,  Clement  Hea- 
cox  and  W.  H.  Chapin,  several  of 
whom  spoke  briefly.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  Sarah  Carter,  daughter  of 
Catherine  Burt  Carter  and  Leyton  Car- 
ter, T 4,  Rozella  Hinton,  T9  and  Lil- 
lian Jackson  Sargent,  T3.  Mrs.  Lord 
and  Mrs.  Cairns  poured  tea. 

New  officers  are:  Elizabeth  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  T3,  president;  Mrs.  D.  Clark 
Maddy  (Ruth  Engstrom,  x'31),  vice- 
president;  William  G.  Jackson,  T2, 
treasurer;  Margaret  Hart,  14,  secretary; 
Feme  A.  Tudehope,  17,  social  chair- 
man. 

This  Letter  Probably  Sets  Some 
Sort  of  Record  for  Amount 
Of  News  Items 

December  23,  1944 

Dear  Bill: 

Enclosed  is  a snapshot  taken  at  a tea  held 
recently  at  Forest  Hills  for  some  of  the  New 
York  Oberlinites.  Perhaps  we  should  iden- 
tify the  grinning  twelve  in  the  snap  and  tell 
you  a bit  about  what  each  one  is  doing  in 
the  big  city. 

Pfc.  Foo  Chu,  ’42,  was  the  master  mind 
behind  the  taking  of  this  picture,  although 
he  has  forsaken  photography  for  the  world 
of  medical  science.  Just  now  he  is  at  Belle- 
vue Hospital,  with  a Cornell  University 
Medical  School  division,  and  will  graduate 
in  June. 

Next  to  Foo  is  Mrs.  Colton,  not  an  Ober- 
lin graduate,  but  a very  welcome  guest,  as 
she  is  the  granddaughter  of  President  Fin- 
ney. She  brought  with  her  an  interesting 
book  telling  the  history  of  Oberlin,  which 
was  much  poured  over,  along  with  several 
Alumni  Magazine  issues,  a few  Hi-O-Hi’s 
and  a book  of  snapshots  taken  at  Oberlin. 

The  Kennedys  came  all  the  way  over  from 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  saying  they 
wouldn’t  miss  a chance  to  hear  the  latest 
Oberlin  chatter  for  anything.  Red,  as  you 
know,  is  a captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Betty  Lee  Vernon  of  the 
WAVES,  is  stationed  in  New  York,  work- 
ing in  communications.  It  was  in  her  For- 
est Hills  apartment  that  the  tea  was  given. 
She  recently  had  a happy  reunion  with  her 
brother,  who  is  now  back  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
after  being  released  from  a Roumanian  pri- 
son camp. 

Betty  evidently  has  never  straightened  out 
in  her  mind  the  difference  between  Peter 
Pindar  Pease  and  Charles  Finney,  as  she 
convulsed  the  crowd  by  introducing  Mrs. 
Colton  as  the  granddaughter  of  Peter  Fin- 
ney. 

Betty  Brandenberg  Hoyt,  ’42,  is  keeping 
her  chin  up,  as  you  can  see,  despite  the  fact 
that  her  husband,  an  officer  in  one  of  our 
mechanized  divisions  taking  part  in  the  orig- 


inal invasion  of  France  was  wounded  and 
has  spent  a lot  of  time  in  hospitals  since 
then.  He  is  recovering  nicely,  and  in  the 
meantime,  Betty  is  living  with  her  parents 
on  Riverside  Drive  and  has  an  interesting 
job  with  Life  Magazine. 

Anne  Kafka,  ’40,  is  the  most  recent  arrival 
from  Oberlin,  having  just  taken  a position 
doing  statistical  and  economic  research  with 
Lehman  Corp.  Since  becoming  a Brooklyn 
resident,  she  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 
movie  version  of  that  famous  borough  is  a 
bit  exaggerated. 

Dottie  Edwards  Garrett,  ’42,  is  now  a 
hospital  technician  in  charge  of  the  blood 
bank  at  Memorial  Hospital  in  Manhattan, 
where  her  husband,  Dr.  Richard  Garrett,  is 
a resident  surgeon.  They  and  Jack  (’42) 
and  Christine  Habegger  Purves,  ’40,  are  liv- 
ing in  the  same  apartment  building  in 
Brooklyn.  Jack  is  in  the  morale  division 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  stationed  at  the 
Manhattan  Beach  training  station,  and  Chris, 
who  snapped  the  enclosed  picture,  does  re- 
search in  the  library  of  Price,  Waterhouse  & 
Co.,  the  same  accounting  firm  with  which 
Jean  Herriott,  ’44  is  now  working.  Mar- 
garet Harrison  Day,  ’39,  and  Baldwin  Day, 
’41,  are  living  in  Mineola,  Long  Island, 
"Baldy”  being  a physicist  with  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope. They  reported  having  heard  the  St. 
Olaf  choir  broadcast  recently,  and  all  former 
Christiansen  Choir  members  present  im- 


mediately gathered  ’round  to  hear  the  good 
news  of  "Christy.” 

C.  T.  Habegger  of  the  Winner  House, 
Berne,  Indiana,  represented  the  class  of 
1914.  We  were  all  sorry  Mr.  Frank  Fisher, 
also  of  T 4 and  president  of  the  N.  Y.  Ober- 
lin Alumni  v/as  unable  to  be  there.  Mr. 
Habegger  happened  to  be  in  the  city  and 
came  with  his  daughter,  Chris  Habegger 
Purves. 

Several  guests  arrived  after  the  picture  had 
been  taken.  Better  late  than  never — we  were 
glad  to  see  Jane  Anne  Edwards  Rand,  ’40, 
whose  husband,  Marcell  N.  Rand,  is  now 
in  France.  She  lives  here  with  her  year-old 
son,  Jimmy.  Jane  Anne  is  still  studying 
voice  and  recently  gave  a recital  in  Elmira. 
Bill,  ’41,  and  Eleanor  Emslie  came  proudly 
bearing  snapshots  of  their  three-month-old 
son,  Richard.  Bill  is  working  in  the  chemi- 
cal laboratories  of  Du  Pont  in  New  Jersey. 
His  wife  is  not  an  Oberlin  girl,  but  we  for- 
gave her  that  immediately — couldn’t  help 
ourselves,  what  with  her  charming  person- 
ality! Teed  Stein,  ’42,  has  a nice  job  here 
as  a commercial  artist  and  brought  her  fi- 
ance, Bill,  who  was  spending  a few  days  in 
New  York.  Marion  Lichtwardt,  ’44,  is  en- 
rolled at  Katharine  Gibbs  School  and  is  liv- 
ing in  New  York  with  her  sister  Ouida.  Lt. 
(j.g.)  Ruth  Oltman,  ’34,  of  the  WAVES 
has  been  studying  voice  in  New  York  and 
has  participated  in  a number  of  programs 
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and  broadcasts  for  service  people,  in  addition 
to  giving  several  recitals. 

Many  other  Oberlinites  are  in  New 
York,  but  some  we  were  unable  to  contact 
and  others  were  unable  to  attend  the  tea 
People  who  have  been  seen  around  lately 
are: 

Max  and  Mabel  Burt  Ervin,  ’40.  Mike  is 
still  studying  violin  in  New  York  and  there- 
fore every  so  often  comes  to  town  from 
Springfield  where  Max  is  going  great  guns 
in  the  field  of  public  school  music  and  also 
as  minister  of  music  in  a large  church. 
Tommy,  their  oldest  son,  is  three  years  old, 
and  the  baby  Jerry  is  a year  old.  We  know 
you  would  all  ask,  so  here  is  the  low-down, 
"Yes,  Jerry  is  a redhead!” 

Trudy  Colson  Nicholson,  ’4 2,  announced 
the  arrival  of  a nine-pound  son,  Howard 
White  Nicholson,  Jr.,  on  December  18. 
Howard  Nicholson,  Sr.  is  now  on  his  way 
overseas,  and  Trudy  is  living  with  her  par- 
ents in  Brooklyn. 

Betty  Marcley,  ’42 — Betty  is  now  studying 
for  her  M.M.  degree  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  She  saw  Charlie 
Butler,  ’42,  in  New  York  just  before  he 
sailed  for  ports  unknown  some  time  ago. 

Ted  Juvalier,  ’40,  is  playing  with  the  Lou 
Lang  Trio  and  with  other  musical  ensembles 
around  New  York.  He  has  been  quite  ill, 
but  is  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  and  can  still 
sing  all  the  parts  of  all  the  symphonies  at 
one  time. 

Warren  (Rudy)  Refbord,  ’40,  was  in 
India  at  the  latest  reports.  Adne  Wayne 
Refbord,  ’40,  has  kept  busy  working  for 
the  Red  Cross  in  White  Plains.  * 

June  Karelsen  Goodman,  ’41,  is  teaching 
in  the  Ethical  Culture  School  in  New  York. 
She  has  a two-year-old  son  whom  her  hus- 
band has  never  seen,  as  he  is  overseas  with 
the  U.  S.  Army. 

John  (’24)  and  Roma  Sexton  Gurney, 
’25,  phoned  during  the  tea  to  convey  their 
best  wishes  to  the  Oberlinites,  although  they 
were  unable  to  attend  because  of  the  illness 
of  their  small  daughter. 

Allen  Dudley,  ’42,  just  got  in  after  nine 
months  overseas  with  the  Coast  Guard  At- 
tack Transport,  which  took  part  in  the  Nor- 
mandy and  Southern  France  invasions.  His 
band,  composed  of  enlisted  men,  played  a 
March  of  Time  broadcast  here  and  then 
went  on  to  take  part  in  a national  bond  sell- 
ing tour. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Fenner  Douglass,  '42,  is  sta- 
tioned aboard  a destroyer  escort  on  convoy 
duty.  Aside  from  the  traditional  girl  in 
every  port,  he  seems  to  have  located  a pipe 
organ  in  every  port,  and  plays  as  well  as 
ever. 

Gerry  Wilson,  ’41,  is  interning  at  Belle- 
vue Hospital,  where  his  brother,  Andy,  '39, 
a first  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps,  is 
also  stationed.  Andy  is  specializing  in  psy- 
chiatry. His  wife  you  will  remember,  is 
Peg  Baldwin,  '38,  and  Gerry’s  is  Nancy 
Gawthrop,  ’43. 

Dave  Burgess,  '39,  and  his  wife  have  been 
living  in  a house  trailer  and  traveling  about 
with  groups  of  agricultural  migrants  since 
Dave  graduated  from  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

Chris  Purves  and  Anne  Kafka  garnered 
this  news  from  here  and  there  and  the  tea! 
It  was  all  news  to  us  but  some  of  it  might 
be  old  stuff  to  you  all  in  Oberlin.  I was 


ACADEMY 

The  passing  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wallace  Imes 
(’78-’79)  on  November  18,  1944,  at  Knoxville 
College,  Tennessee,  in  the  home  of  her  son  who 
is  prseident  of  the  college,  marks  the  closing 
years  of  a generation  of  older  missionary  people 
who  came  to  the  South  in  the  post-reconstruction 
era.  She  was  the  widow  of  Benjamin  A.  Imes,  a 
pioneer  home  missionary,  clergyman  and  educa- 
tor who  spent  thirty  years  in  the  South  in  schools 
and  churches  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation and  also  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mrs.  Imes  was  born  in  West  Virginia  in  1852, 
the  eldest  of  three  children  brought  to  Oberlin  by 
their  mother  through  the  kindness  of  “Mission- 
ary Wright”  in  Civil  War  days  as  "contrabands 
of  war.”  She  was  educated  in  the  Oberlin 
schools. 

1890 

Dr.  Fanny  Hurd  Brown,  x,  died  January  24 
at  her  home  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Sani- 
tarium, an  institution  founded  by  her  parents. 
Dr.  F.  Wilson  and  Hannah  Johnson  Hurd,  in 
the  1870’s.  Fanny  Hurd  came  to  Oberlin  in 
1886  and  after  three  years  of  study  went  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  where,  with  Delphine 
Hanna  (’88-89)  she  entered  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment. They  had  their  own  home  in  Ann  Arbor, 
and  shared  it  with  Dr.  Elizabeth  Newcomb,  Dr. 
Della  P.  Pierce,  and  Dr.  Mary  Greene,  all  of 
whom  were  lifelong  friends. 

In  the  class  of  1891  with  Dr.  Fanny  Hurd  was 
Dr.  Hugh  Brown  of  Sarnia,  Ontario;  both  had 
planned  missionary  careers,  and  after  their  mar- 
riage October  1,  1891,  they  were  sent  to  Korea, 
backed  by  the  Detroit  Presbyterian  Missionary 
Society.  They  were  in  Korea  about  five  years 
when  Dr.  Plugh  contracted  tuberculosis  which 
made  it  advisable  for  them  to  return  to  the 
States. 

After  her  husband’s  death.  Dr.  Fanny  Brown 
and  her  two  children,  Donald  and  Agnes,  joined 
her  parents,  and  assisted  her  father  with  his 
work  at  the  Sanitarium.  After  his  death,  she 
went,  in  1916,  to  the  Sanitarium  at  Castile,  New 
York,  as  assistant  physician,  and  there  remained 
for  twenty-five  years,  retiring  in  1940.  She  is 
survived  by  her  two  children.  Donald  Brown, 
her  son,  is  at  the  East  Stroudsburg  Home,  and 
Dr.  Agnes  Lyon  Brown,  her  daughter,  is  at 
present  in  Kentucky,  serving  with  the  Army. 

1893 

Jean  Marietta  Shupp  died  January  24  at  her 
home  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Miss  Shupp  had 
been  a teacher  of  voice  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
She  had  lived  in  Portland  for  twenty  years  and 
had  continued  private  teaching  until  last  August. 
A native  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  Miss  Shupp,  after 
her  graduation  from  Oberlin  studied  in  Berlin. 
She  was  a teacher  for  many  years  in  Eastern 
universities  and  private  schools. 

1910 

Alfred  H.  Meyer,  dean  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity College  of  Music  since  1941,  died  December 
29  at  his  home,  80  Beaumont  Avenue,  Newton- 
ville,  Massachusetts. 

Dean  Meyer  came  to  Boston  University  in 
1929,  serving  as  professor  of  the  history  and 
theory  of  music  before  becoming  dean. 

After  graduation  from  Oberlin,  where  he  was 
elected  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Mr. 
Meyer  studied  at  Harvard  University  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  was 
born  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  1888. 

Before  going  to  Boston  University  Mr.  Meyer 
taught  at  the  State  College  of  Washington.  Har- 


elected  to  do  the  mechanical  end  of  the 
business  since  I am  on  the  midwatch  and 
have  a few  spare  minutes  now  and  then  to 
do  some  personal  typing — hence  the  action 
paper  from  the  frontier. 

—Betty  Lee  Vernon 
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Alfred  H.  Meyer.  ’10 
. . . dean  of  the  Boston  University 
College  of  Music , he  was  known  to 
students  of  music  throughout  the 
country 

vard  Summer  Session,  Wellesley  College,  Whea- 
ton (Massachusette)  College  and  Tarkio  (Mis- 
souri) College.  He  wrote  in  the  field  of  musical 
criticism,  and  was  known  to  students  of  music 
throughout  the  country. 

Dean  Meyer  was  ill  last  year,  and  was  on 
leave  of  absence  for  part  of  the  year.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children.  Alfred 
Van  Cleave  Meyer,  who  is  in  the  service;  Mrs. 
Winthrop  F.  Potter  of  Lexington,  Massachus- 
etts; and  Kathryn  Huston  Meyer  of  Newtonville. 

1926 

Major  Wilbur  G.  (Bill)  Fender,  x,  died  of 
pneumonia  in  Australia  on  December  22,  1944. 
As  sales  manager  for  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  in  Cuba  and  later  in  the  orient  he  had 
been  exceptionally  successful.  He  and  his  wife 
escaped  from  Singapore  “only  a few  days  ahead 
of  the  Japanese,”  and  were  missing  for  several 
weeks  before  arriving  in  Australia.  There  Mr. 
Fender  joined  the  U.  S.  Army  as  a Captain  in 
1941  and  was  promoted  to  Major  in  1943.  He 
is  survived  by  Mrs.  Fender,  a civilian  employee 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Australia,  and  by  his  moth- 
er and  brother,  residents  of  Chicago.  After  leav- 
ing Oberlin  in  1924  Major  Fender  graduated 
from  Ohio  State  University  in  1927. 

1929 

Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Elder  (Blanche  Ryan)  died 
February  8 at  her  home  in  Evansville.  Indiana, 
after  an  illness  of  three  months.  Besides  her 
husband,  ’28.  Mrs.  Elder  leaves  two  children - 
a brother.  Alden  Ryan,  ’35;  and  her  mother 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Ryan. 


i y^u 

_ Ensign  Oscar  C.  Hank,  Jr.,  x,  died  January 
/ at  the  Navy  Medical  Center  in  Bcthesda,  Mary- 
land,  after  an  illness  of  several  months  and  an 
operation  in  December. 

l of "sifc:1,1  Hank  entered  thc  Navy  i„  December, 
r , . n™*  stat,oned  at  Yorktown,  Virginia 

and  at  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  Personnel.  Wash- 

Duke’uM  C'  •,'U'er  !ei‘VinS  0bel'lin  lu'  attended 

940  e h'Te  y'  re-mr,K-  "is  AJ!  dc£ree  in 
1940.  lie  atcr  received  his  master’s  degree  in 

SchotT  m,n'Strati0n  at  Harvard  Business 
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Additions  and  Corrections  in  Service  Lists  as  of  February  24,  1945 

NOTE : Included  in  the  following  list  of  Oberlin  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  now  in  the  armed  forces  are  only  those  names  ( includ- 
ing changes  of  rank)  which  have  been  newly  reported  since  the  February  issue  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine. 


WOMEN 

Layman,  Emma  McCloy  '30  Lt  USNR 
Hull,  Leonora  J.  '40  Sgt  WAC 
Stevens,  Phyllis  \Y.  ’40  Cpl 
Shovell,  Jane  '41  Cpl  WAC 
Calvin,  Ruth  B.  ’43  Pvt  WAC 
Cannon,  Ruth  A.  x*43  WAC 
Gilbert,  Dorothy  R.  x’43  Lt 
Kattell.  Ellen  ’43  Pvt 
Fairbank,  Elizabeth  G.  x'45  Pfc 
Torgler,  Margaret  I.  x’45  S 1/c 
Farrington,  Jean  A.  x’47  S 1/c 


MEN 

CLASS  OF  1918 

Leonard,  Morris  M.  Capt  USA 


CLASS  OF  1924 

Anderson,  John  B.  x Comdr 

CLASS  OF  1926 
Bostwick,  Malcolm  D.  T/Sgt 


CLASS  OF  1928 

Gardinier.  Nicholas  R.  QM 
Long,  J.  Robert  x Y2/c 


1/c  USNR 


CLASS  OF  1929 

Trump,  Alfred  G.,  Jr.  x Lt  USNR 


CLASS  OF  1931 
Ohly,  William  N.  x Lt 


CLASS  OF  1932 

Malone,  Richard  S.  Lt  USNR 

Webster,  James  W.  x T/5 


CLASS  OF  1934 

Shollenberger,  John  W.  Lt  USNR 
Wilbur,  Halsey  Lt  USMCR 


CLASS  OF  1936 

Gayer,  H.  Kenneth  Ens  USNR 

Merritt,  Howard  S.  Lt 


CLASS  OF  1937 

Scofield,  James  C.  Lt  USNR 
Shelton,  David  S.  Capt  USA 

CLASS  OF  1938 
Hurd,  Rex  B.  x Capt 
James,  Thomas  E.  A/S  USNR 
Nicol,  Edward  V.  Capt  AAF 
Woodruff,  Dean  A.  Ens 

CLASS  OF  1939 
Jenson,  J.  Robert  Lt  USNR 
Klein,  Jerome  E.  Pfc 
Lyman,  John  D.,  Jr.  Lt 
Rodgers,  Robert  B.  x Sgt 
Stern,  John  N.  Lt 

CLASS  OF  1940 

Boesel,  John  J.  x SS 
Cameron,  Duncan  F.  x Cpl 
Casper,  George  PI.  x Cpl 
Garrison,  Roger  H.  Lt  USA 
Sakellar,  Nicholas  G.  x Lt 
Tufts,  Robert  W.  Pvt 
Woodbury,  Charles  B.  Lt 

CLASS  OF  1941 

Bareis,  Robert  C.  x T/3 
Howard.  Robert  T.  S 1/c  RDM 
Jones,  Gary  W.  Ens  USNR 
Leedy,  James  M/S 
Leonard,  Judson  G.  x Lt 

CLASS  OF  1942 
Bell,  E.  Reed  Ens  USNR 
Chandler,  Robert  Lt  USNR 
Gane,  Donald  S.  x Capt 
Hildner,  David  W.  Lt  USNR 
Hutchins,  Gardner  T.  Lt 
Martin,  William  T.,  Jr.  Lt 
Marvin,  Richard  W.  S/Sgt 
Patterson,  Thomas  R.  S/S 
Rawlinson,  John  L.  Ens 
Steup,  Harold  W.  x PhM  2/c 
Wagnct,  Gordon  M.  Sgt  USA 

CLASS  OF  1943 

Davis,  Kenneth  x Cpl 

Dav,  O.  Winston  x Lt 

Greeno,  John  S.  x Lt  USMCR 

Jackson,  Irving  C.  x Sgt 

Johnson,  Robert  W.  x Lt 

Murray,  Philip  C.  Lt 

Smart.  William  L.  x Ens 

Tischler,  Theodore  K.  x SM  3/c  USNR 


I— I AD  Pfc.  Dick  Cowan  lived  to  re- 
turn  to  Oberlin  he  would  have 
been  the  third  generation  Oberlin  grad- 
uate in  his  family.  It  was  an  ambition 
of  which  he  often  wrote  to  his  parents, 
Mr.  ( T 2 ) and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Cowan 
of  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  speaking  of  the 
one  "wonderful  year"  he  spent  in  Ober- 
lin before  being  inducted  into  the 
Army.  His  grandfather  was  Rev.  ].  W. 
Cowan,  ’71. 

Dick  was  the  hero  of  the  following 
feature  story  published  in  Stars  and 
Stripes , headed  "Lone  MG  Man  Bags 
100  Nazis  In  Wild  Melee": 

WITH  SECOND  INF.  D1V.— Six  times 
the  Germans  attacked  and  six  times  the  stub- 
born doughboys  of  I Co.,  23rd  Regt.,  sent 
them  fleeing  back  with  heavy  losses. 

But  on  the  seventh  attempt,  the  Germans 
came  in  with  a spearhead  of  seven  Tiger 
tanks,  and  thereby  hangs  the  tale — so  to 
speak — of  Pfc.  Richard  Cowan,  of  Wichita, 
Kansas.  He  single-handedly  shot  down  an 
estimated  100  Krauts. 

The  enemy  assault  forced  I Co.  back, 
leaving  Cowan  as  the  only  machine-gunner 
still  able  to  operate  his  weapon.  Other 
foxholes  all  around  him  were  overrun  but 
Cowan  continued  to  mow  down  wave  after 
wave  of  infantry. 


Pvt.  John  D.  Blumgart,  x’46 
. . . reported  missing  in  action  in 
Germany  on  December  2,  1944, 
he  had  been  overseas  since  Sep- 
tember. His  parents  are  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  Blumgart  of  New 
York  City 


Pfc.  Richard  Cowan,  x’46 
. . . killed  in  action  on  December 
18,  1 944,  he  is  reported  by  " Stars 
and  Stripes"  to  have  single-hand- 
edly shot  down  an  estimated  100 
Germans  in  a previous  action 

But  his  initial  action  was  only  the  begin- 
ning for  the  fighting  Kansan.  He  repeated 
the  process  two  or  three  times,  leaving  a 
trail  of  killed  or  wounded  Germans  behind 
him  on  each  occasion. 

At  one  point  in  the  assault,  a Tiger  Royal 
tank  bore  down  to  within  150  yards  of  this 
tiny  point  of  resistance,  approximately  80 
enemy  infantrymen  fanned  out  behind  it  and 
closed  in  on  the  remaining  men  of  Com- 
pany I.  Cowan  opened  fire  as  soon  as  the 
German  infantry  began  its  advance  and 
killed  or  wounded  at  least  half  of  this  group 
before  they  could  find  cover.  The  tank 
then  opened  fire  on  the  machinegunner 
with  its  88mm  gun,  and  although  a round 
crashed  low  over  Cowan’s  head  and  rocked 
the  machinegun,  he  remained  in  position. 

Apparently  thinking  the  round  had  de- 
stroyed the  machinegun,  a member  of  the 
tank  crew  blew  a whistle  and  Nazi  infantry- 
men moved  up.  Again  Cowan  opened  fire 
and  inflicted  murderous  casualties. 

Eventually,  Cowan  had  to  withdraw.  He 
lifted  the  heavy  gun  on  his  back  and  es- 
caped the  death  trap,  following  members 
of  his  company  into  the  nearby  town  of 
Krinkelt,  Belgium.  Out  of  ammo  and  too 
exhausted  to  carry  the  gun  any  farther,  he 
received  an  officer’s  permission  to  destroy 
it. 

Cowan  then  picked  up  a rifle  and  joined 
the  other  doughboys,  who  were  digging  in 
in  preparation  for  the  defense  of  the  town 
from  the  approaching  Germans. 


CLASS  OF  1944 
Atler,  Milton  Pvt 
Gibson,  John  S.  Mid 
Kanner,  Herbert  x 
Keys,  Claude  W.  x Lt 
Metcalf,  Alan  W.  x Sp  l/c  (A) 
Metcalf,  Harold  R.  x Pfc 
Schorling,  D.  Clark  x Sgt  AAF 
Shubert,  Oliver  E.  x Lt 
Stoeckle,  John  D.  x A/S 
Welch,  Maurice  E.  x T/S  USA 
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Pfc.  James  Fagras,  x’47 
. . . killed  in  action  on  December 
2,  1944,  in  France,  serving  with 
the  95th  division.  He  had  gone 
through  considerable  previous  ac- 
tion without  harm  except  for  the 
loss  of  his  much  treasured  violin. 
His  first  assignment  in  the  Army 
was  ivith  the  A.S.T.P.  in  engineer- 
ing, and  was  later  transferred  to 
the  infantry,  going  overseas  in 
August  1944-  His  parents  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gus  Fagras  of  Buchanan, 
Michigan 


CLASS  OF  1945 
Adams,  H.  John  x Pvt 
Ferriss,  Gregory  S.  x Ens  USNR 
Jones,  Cyril  x A/S 
Koplin,  Harry  T.  x Cpl 
Maurice,  Andre  C.  x Pfc 
Phillips,  Lewis  S.  x Sgt 
Shlickerman,  Mark  A.  x T/4 
Singer,  Richard  M.  x Pfc 
Zeisler,  Peter  B.  x Pfc 


CLASS  OF  1946 

Butler,  Avery  H.  x Lt 

Fowler,  David  H.  x Cpl  USA 

Gaetjens,  Walter  A.  x Lt 

Gould,  Glen  H.  x Cpl 

Harvey,  Raymond  F.  x Chap 

Jenkins,  Starr  x A/S 

McCanns,  David  G.  x O/C 

Mooney,  John  D.,  Jr.  x 

Paul,  Robert  W.  x Ens  USNR 

Scott,  Bruce  A.  x Lt 

Siddall,  A.  Clair  Jr.  x HA  2/c  USNR 

Waltz.  Kenneth  N.  x Lt  USA 

Watson,  John  R.,  Jr.  x Lt  AAF 


CLASS  OF  1947 

Arslanian,  Nazareth  x Cand  USA 
Drummond,  Robert  1 J . x 
Felch,  Q.  Roger  x S 2/c 
Hoffman.  Arthur  S.  x Pvt 
Hollowell,  Ellis  C.  x S 1/c  (AOM) 
Lauthcrs,  Charles  R.  x USN 
Secrest.  David  W.  x Pvt 
Scott,  Wayman  E.  x Pfc 
Solomon,  Joseph  L.  x S 1/c 
Stidley,  Leonard  H.  x USNR 
Townsend,  John  M.  xS  1/c  RT 

V-12  UNIT 

(Now  transferred  to  other  stations) 
Archdeacon,  Everett  E.  Mid  USNR 
Axiotis.  Emanuel  RT  3/c 
Bailey,  Edward  R.  Ens  USNR 
Battles,  John  W.  A/S  USN 
Bauer.  William  N.  A/S  USN 
Bell.  Arthur  K.  Ens  USNR 
Beuter.  Robert  E.  A.  Ens  USNR 
Blake,  Joseph  A.  Jr.  Ens  USNR 


Lt.  Edward  H.  Jena.  Jr.,  x’43 
. . . an  A-20  pilot  and  flight  com- 
mander of  his  squadron,  Lt.  Jena 
was  killed  in  action  over  Luzon  in 
the  Philippines  on  January  11, 
194J.  Entering  the  AAF  in  Jan- 
uary, 1943,  he  received  his  wings 
in  August  of  that  year  and  had 
been  fighting  overseas,  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  the  Philippines  for  eight 
months.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Jena , Sr.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


Brainerd,  James  E.  S 2/c  USN 
Buchanan,  Robert  II.  A/S  USN 
Compson,  George  A.  A/S  USNR 
Dendor,  Walter  A.  A/S  USN 
Dugas,  Calvin  lv.  A/C  USN 
Eisenberg,  Benzion  Ens  USNR 
Evans,  D.  Eugene  Ens  USNR 
Frogge,  Calvin  L.  A/C  USN 
Fryburg,  Warren  F.  Jr.  Ens  USNR 
Gordon.  Ralph  Ens  USNR 
Grubb,  William  O.  A/S  USN 
Haymaker,  Ralph  W.  S 2/c  USN 
Hensley,  Evan  V.  D.  Pfc  USMC 
Ileyrman,  Earl  A.  A/C  USN 
Hodges,  Gene  M.  PhM  2/c  USNR 
Kelleher,  Vincent  F.  Ens  USNR 
Krakora,  Charley  A/C  USNR 
Linton,  Rodney  C.  Pfc  USMC 
Litzinger,  Lawrence  R.  A/S  USN 
McKcever,  Paul  II.  A/S  USN 
Mannhcimcr,  Robert  L.  Ens  USNR 
Martin,  George  PI.  A/C  USN 
Modic;  Paul  A.  Ens  USNR 
Mosey,  John  R.  A/C  USN 
Newkirk,  Douglas  R.  Pfc  USMCR 
Nickson,  Roy  E.  Ens  USN 
Pogauo,  Victor  11.  A/S  USN 
Reynolds,  Daniel  J.  Ens  USNR 
Robb,  George  S.  Ens  USNR 
Rondel,  Paul  A.  A/C  USN 
Schiller,  Plerbert  Pvt  USMC 
Shannon,  Richard  G.  Ens  USNR 
Smith,  ITarry  E.  Ens  USNR 
Smith,  Warren  PI.  Y 1/c 
Sorenson,  Kenneth  A.  A/C  USN 
Stackhouse,  Edwin  D.  Jr.  A/S  USNR 
Stern,  Sterling  Ens  USN 
Stcvanak,  Thomas  J.  Jr.  Ens  USNR 
Stevens,  Cornelius  J.  A/S  USN 
Svec,  Russell  S.  Ens  USNR 
Taylor,  William  John  Pvt 
Tiegs,  Elroy  J.  Pvt 
Wheaton,  Ralph  D.  Ens  USN 
Yambor,  Victor  C.  Pfc  USMCR 
Zito,  James  J.  A/S  USNR 


HONORABLY  DISCHARGED 

Cornelius,  Robert  D.  ’34  Lt  j.g.  USNR 
Lambert,  Robert  A.  T/S  ’40 
Litscher,  Benjamin  C.  x’40  Cpl 


Pfc.  Herbert  Derwig,  x’46 
. . . killed  in  action  on  January  9, 
1945,  someivbere  in  Belgium 
while  serving  as  a radio  technician 
in  one  of  the  forward  intelligence 
and  reconnaissance  platoons  of 
General  Patton’s  10th  Armored 
Division.  He  was  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  his  class 
during  his  one  year  at  Oberlin. 
The  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Denvig  of  Gloversville,  New 
York,  he  went  overseas  in  Sep- 
tember, 1944 

Former  Member  of  Oberlin  V-12 
Marine  Unit  Buried  in  Arlington 

Ensign  Robert  K.  Barrett,  Navy  pilot 
and  for  two  terms  in  1943  a Marine  pri- 
vate in  the  Oberlin  V-12  Unit,  was 
killed  when  his  plane  crashed  on  No- 
vember 26,  1944,  at  Stuart,  Florida.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Grinnell  College 
class  of  1945  before  coming  to  Oberlin. 

Ensign  Barrett’s  burial  was  made  in 
Arlington  cemetery.  His  parents  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Barrett  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Capt.  Goodfellow  Now  Official- 
ly Listed  As  Having  Died  at  Sea 

Capt.  Rollin  Goodfellow,  x’32 
(Theol.),  Army  Chaplain,  was  report- 
ed missing  in  action  at  sea  since  De- 
cember 1,  1943,  in  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Area  when  the  vessel  which  he 
was  aboard  failed  to  arrive  at  its  desti- 
nation. 

All  available  information  pertaining 
to  the  disappearance  of  Capt.  Goodfel- 
low has  been  carefully  reviewed  and 
considered  and  an  official  finding  of 
death  has  been  made,  with  the  pre- 
sumed date  of  death  as  1 December 
1943,  according  to  a statement  from 
the  War  Department. 
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Beat  the  Japanese,  Then  Reform  Them? 


Frank  Huntley  Points  to  a Postwar  Task  Perhaps  Even  More  Difficult 

Note — Reprinted  here  is  the  interesting  article  written  by  Allen  Shoenfield  of 
the  Detroit  News  following  an  interview  with  Frank  L.  Huntley,  '24,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  It  appeared  in  the  January  7 issue  of  the  News,  headed  "Edu- 
cator Sees  Hope  for  a Peaceful  Japan — Calls  for  Full  Knowledge  of  Enemy  to  Fol- 
low Up  Military  Conquest  in  the  Pacific.” 


DrOSPECTS  for  establishing  a re- 

sponsible  government  in  Japan, 
committed  to  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  international  co-operation,  are  far 
brighter  than  is  generally  believed  by 
the  western  world,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Huntley,  area  instructor 
in  the  Civil  Affairs  Training  School 
conducted  under  University  of  Michi- 
gan auspices. 

Trained  at  Oberlin  College  and  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Huntley 
served  from  1929  to  1935  as  professor 
of  English  on  the  faculties  of  Doshisha 
University  and  the  Kyoto  Imperial  Uni- 
versity in  Japan. 

"Commodore  Perry’s  forcing  of  the 
gates  of  Japan  in  1867,  after  they  had 
been  closed  to  foreigners  for  250  years, 
resulted  in  resumption  of  relations  with 
the  modern  world,”  Dr.  Huntley  said. 
"Yet  westerners  know  relatively  little 
of  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  and  most  of 
that  is  wrong. 

"It  is  my  personal  opinion  that,  un- 
less we  acquire  (adequate)  knowledge 
before  defeating  Japan,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  a far  greater 
problem  than  is  involved  in  the  military 
campaign  necessary  to  bring  her  to  her 
knees. 

"It  is  essential  that  we  know  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  Japan  and 
employ  both,  as  do  her  masters  of  ju- 
jitsu in  subduing  an  opponent.  Other- 
wise, we  shall  succeed  only  in  driving 
the  military  caste  underground  to  plot 
another  and  possibly  more  successful 
war  for  the  mastery  of  Asia. 

"It  is  most  unpopular,  at  this  junc- 
ture, to  admit  that  the  Japanese  possess 
any  virtues,  racially  or  nationally.  But 
if  that  were  true,  if  we  are  dealing  with 
a 1 00  per  cent,  inherently  barbaric  and 
treacherous  people,  the  outlook  for  the 
future  would  be  dark,  indeed. 

"Our  conception  of  the  Japanese 
seems  to  have  run  to  extremes.  Before 
Pearl  Harbor,  we  thought  of  them  as 
imitative  little  monkeys,  only  partly 
civilized,  picturesque  in  their  flower- 
arranging  and  tea-drinking  ceremony, 
possibly  dangerous — as  Russia  and 
China  could  attest — but  having  no 
more  than  a nuisance  value  for  the 
United  States.  After  their  attack  on 
us,  we  tended  to  regard  them  as  sav- 
ages and  fanatics,  beset  with  grandiose 
ideas  of  world  domination.  To  one 


who  has  lived  long  in  Japan,  both  con- 
ceptions need  qualifying. 

"It  is  a fact  that  Japan  had  reached 
a fairly  advanced  stage  of  civilization 
1,500  years  ago,  while  our  European 
ancestors  were  roaming  the  forests  clad 
in  skins. 

"Most  of  us  entertain  a poor  opinion 
of  the  Japanese  as  fighting  men  and  re- 
gard her  warrior  cult  as  largely  mythi- 
cal. Were  we  more  familiar  with 
Japan’s  exploits  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  should  have  less  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  perfection  of  her 
weapons  in  this  war,  particularly  the 
torpedo  and  the  mortar,  and  would  give 
her  full  credit  for  evolving  the  most 
difficult  type  of  jungle  warfare  which 
demands  the  highest  degree  of  skill  and 
coordination  of  the  individual  operat- 
ing entirely  on  his  own. 

"It  is  fair  to  ask,  in  view  of  this 
whether  Japan’s  military  leaders  could 
have  been  so  stupid  as  to  think  that  they 
could  win  a war  against  the  United 
States  with  its  almost  limitless  resources. 
I do  not  believe  they  made  that  error. 
There  is  evidence  that  they  counted  on 
surprise  to  give  them  a tremendous  ini- 
tial advantage  and  to  permit  the  seizure 
of  sources  of  essential  raw  materials. 
After  that,  they  were  prepared  to  fight 
for  100  years,  or  until  we  should  weary 
of  the  struggle  and  negotiate  a peace. 
This,  they  probably  hoped,  would  leave 
them  with  some,  but  certainly  not  all, 
their  territorial  conquests. 

"Surprise  is  a legitimate  military 
weapon,  though  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  appeared  to  us  as  treachery.  It 
must  have  seemed  so  to  Admiral  No- 
mura, ambassador  to  the  United  States 
at  the  time,  who,  it  has  been  fairly  well 
established,  knew  nothing  of  the  plans 
of  the  military  clique.  I venture  the 
statement  that  most  of  the  Japanese 
people  will  be  shocked  when  permitted 
to  learn  the  facts. 

"We  are  astounded  by  reports  of 
Japanese  atrocities,  most  of  which  are 
well  authenticated.  But  the  commis- 
sion of  atrocities  is  also  a military  wea- 
pon, figuring  largely  in  psychological 
warfare,  although,  thank  God,  it  is  not 
part  of  our  armament. 

"I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the 
Japanese  commanders  were  oversold  on 
the  value  of  this  weapon  and  went 
wrong  completely  in  estimating  the  ef- 


Than  Winning  the  Military  Victory 


Frank  L.  Huntley,  ’24 
. . . warns  that  victory  over  Japan 
will  be  futile  unless  we  acquire 
sufficient  knoivledge  and  under- 
standing of  Japanese  people  . . . 
their  reformation  is  not  impossible 

feet  of  terrorism  on  our  will  to  fight. 
Also,  atrocities  on  one  side  require  atro- 
cities on  the  other. 

"Personally,  I do  not  believe  that  the 
Japanese  are  more  savage  than  other 
peoples  might  be  under  similar  circum- 
stances. We  must  remember,  also,  that 
for  years  white  residents  in  Japan  treat- 
ed natives  like  inferior  beings,  without 
regard  for  the  fact  that  they  were  deal- 
ing with  an  extremely  sensitive  people 
whose  code  demanded  the  preservation 
of  ’face’  at  all  times. 

"In  spite  of  this  understandable 
hatred  for  some  Caucasians,  I sensed 
while  in  Japan  a positive  liking  for 
Americans  and  an  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  their  scientific  achievements, 
technological  progress,  high  standard  of 
living  and  humanitarian  idealism. 

"One  of  our  major  errors  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  Japanese  are  mere  imita- 
tors, incapable  of  perfecting  an  indus- 
trial machine  sufficient  to  support  an 
armed  force  in  the  field. 

"The  fact  is  that  Japan  arrived  late 
on  the  modern  industrial  scene  and  for 
a time  was  forced  to  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  the  western  world.  But  as  she 
developed  science  and  technology,  she 
improved  virtually  everything  she  bor- 
rowed. We  have  not  remotely  glimpsed 
the  extent  of  her  innovations.  The 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 
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"TEN  THOUSAND  STRONfi 
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ZcUtecL  /ui  IjulLa  PhillipA,  '30 


1899 

Mrs.  Ira  J.  Dutton  (Charlotte  Harrington) 
writes  from  Kurcka  Springs,  Arkansas:  “After 
the  death  of  my  husband  and  after  my  sister 
(Abba  Harrington)  retired  from  thirty-five  years 
of  teaching  Latin,  she  and  1.  came  to  the  Ozarks 
for  her  health,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  sur- 
roundings. This  is  not  really  Oberlin  ‘terri- 
tory/ but  one  of  the  leading  musicians  of  the 
town  was  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory.  Crys- 
tal Davis  Lyle,  1900.” 

Mrs.  Dutton  encloses  a clipping  from  the 
question  and  answer  column  of  t he  Arkansas 
Gazette  of  January  24  in  which  the  “question” 
was  “What  was  the  first  coeducational  college?” 
The  answer,  of  course,  was,  “Oberlin  in  1833.” 

1903 

Kathryn  R.  Dull,  wife  of  Charles  E.  Dull,  died 
March  4 in  Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  Maple- 
wood, New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Dull  was  public  speak- 
ing and  dramatics  counselor  at  the  Newark 
YWCA  and  had  previously  taught  dramatics  at 
Huntington  (Indiana)  College  and  Cazenovia 
(New  York)  Seminary. 

1904 

Amy  Reed  Osborn,  who,  since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  has  successfully  represented  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York 
with  an  office  in  downtown  Cleveland,  moved 
to  Oberlin  some  time  ago  but  still  holds  her  po- 
sition with  the  company.  She  lives  in  the  old 
home  her  mother  built  on  Oak  Street. 

The  Oberlin  commencement  address  “Tradi- 
tion and  Practice”  was  delivered  June  22.  1904, 
by  Professor  George  Santayana,  Ph.D.,  of  Har- 
vard University.  Last  fall  “Life”  magazine 
showed  a full  page  picture  of  him  sitting  on  a 
park  bench  somewhere  in  Italy,  a forlorn  old 
man  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  Catholic  nuns 
at  a nearby  convent  for  food. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Skinner  of  North  Yakima, 


Washington,  were  in  Cleveland  last  summer  vis- 
iting Dr.  and  Mrs.  V.  C.  Rowland.  Dr.  Row- 
land had  done  research  work  in  the  treatment  of 
ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  Dr.  Skinner  was  fol- 
lowing up  this  work.  Mrs.  Rowland  is  a cousin 
of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chapin  of  Oberlin  so  the  three 
couples  had  a get-together  at  the  home  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Chapin.  Roth  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Skinner  enjoy  flying  their  own  plane. 

Alice  Rails,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Bails,  attended  the  University  of  Minnesota  for 
two  years  and  this  year  is  at  Western  Reserve 
University.  One  of  Oberlin’s  best  known  stories 
concerns  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Thomas  Rails 
(Deora  White.  ’62).  President  Finney,  meeting 
her  on  the  campus  one  morning  and  evidently 
thinking  her  too  fancily  dressed,  said,  “Good 
morning,  daughter  of  the  devil.”  Her  immediate 
reply  was,  “Good  morning,  father.” 

1905 

A note  from  Ernest  Comstock  gives  news  of 
his  family:  “Edwin,  our  son,  has  been  in  Italy 
for  about  a year  with  an  engineering  group  dis- 
tributing gasoline  to  air  fields.  Helen's  husband 
is  at  S.M.U.  as  math  professor.  Doris  works 
at  S.M.U.  and  Ed’s  wife  Sue  is  working  in  the 
S.M.U.  college  library.” 

The  “Atlantic  Monthly”  for  December  carried 
an  article  by  Anna  Louise  Strong,  “Russia  Re- 
builds.” 

F.  G.  Fulton,  ’07  reports  that  Nancy  Clifton, 
youngest  daughter  of  John  and  Nora  Toole  Clif- 
ton was  killed  in  an  auto  accident  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  on  Sunday,  April  16,  1944.  Her 
engagement  to  Fred  Robinson,  Jr.,  had  just  been 
announced. 

1907 

Frederick  Fulton  writes  that  last  spring  Mrs. 
Fulton  (Helen  Thorne,  x’06)  visited  her  daugh- 
ter Ruth,  now  Mrs.  Dexter  Newell  Richards,  Jr. 
Lt.  Richards  is  “Flight  Surgeon,”  in  the  Air 
Corps,  stationed  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Their 


...Reform  the  Japanese?... 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 
American  tendency  to  disparage  the 
Japanese  is  certainly  not  shared  lay  the 
British  whose  monopoly  of  world  trade 
in  cotton  goods  was  lost  to  Japan  large- 
ly because  of  the  vastly  superior  Toyoda 
loom. 

"We  have  found  something  quaint 
and  even  ridiculous  in  emperor-wor- 
ship, but  this  dates  only  from  1871.  An- 
cient rites  and  traditions  which  long 
ago  had  vanished  before  Confucianism, 
were  revived  by  the  military  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reasons  that  Hitler 
resurrected  the  old  Teutonic  religion. 
With  such  indoctrination,  a soldier  can 
be  persuaded  that  it  is  nobler  to  die  in 
battle  than  to  surrender. 

"The  point  to  be  stressed  is  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  emperor-wor- 
ship is  shallow-rooted  and  can  be  eradi- 
cated in  time  or  turned  to  our  advan- 
tage through  a process  of  re-education. 

I feel  sure  that  if  Japan  is  decisively 
beaten  in  this  war  and  the  home  islands 
invaded  and  occupied,  if  the  military 
caste  is  crushed,  if  the  strangle-hold 
which  five  great  families  exercise  over 


85  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  wealth  is 
broken  and  if  certain  elements  in  the 
population,  ready  for  democratic  self- 
government,  can  be  encouraged,  we 
will  be  able  to  live  at  peace  with  Japan. 

"There  must  be  a redistribution  of 
wealth  by  the  hitherto  suppressed  lead- 
ers of  the  farmers,  fishermen  and  indus- 
trial workers  and  they  must  be  permit- 
ted a larger  voice  in  the  government. 

We  should  entrust  to  Japanese 
scholars  the  task  of  writing  new  text 
books  and  reforming  the  educational 
system.  They  will  be  able  to  shift  the 
emphasis  from  worship  of  the  emperor 
and  of  military  heroes  to  the  great  men 
of  science,  art  and  literature,  of  whom 
Japan  has  no  small  share. 

"We  shall  be  compelled  to  allow  the 
country  access  to  raw  materials  for 
civilian  needs  and  export  but  we  can 
control  imports  to  prevent  accumula- 
tions which  could  be  used  for  rebuild- 
Japan’s  shattered  war  machine. 

The  reformation  and  moderniza- 
tion of  Japan  is  not  impossible,  but  it 
will  demand  from  us  sound  judgment, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Japanese 
character,  respect  for  many  of  their  tra- 
ditions, appreciation  of  their  problems 
— and  the  exercise  of  infinite  patience.” 


Robert  A.  Millikan,  ’91 
. . . Oberlin’. r 1923  Nobel  Prize 
winning  physicist  now  has  been 
awarded  the  Arthur  Noble  Medal 
for  1 944,  given  each  year  to  "Pasa- 
dena’s most  useful  citizen.”  As 
head  of  the  famed  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  Pasadena, 
Dr.  Millikan  has  been  extremely 
busy  in  war  work.  Cal  Tech,  in 
addition  to  its  usual,  distinguished 
contributions  to  scientific  re- 
search, has  been  concentrating  on 
certain  special  projects  of  military 
importance.  Two  of  these  recent- 
ly have  been  revealed  to  be  the 
production  of  rocket-type  projec- 
tiles and  synthetic  quinine.  A fea- 
ture article  in  the  "Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor”  on  December  28 
told  of  the  Institute’s  successful 
work  in  developing  and,  manufac- 
turing rockets,  starting  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  for  both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  Dr.  Millikan  re- 
tired last  year  as  an  Oberlin  Col- 
lege trustee 


daughter,  Ruth  Louise  Richards,  was  born  April 
3.  1944.  Mrs.  Fulton  later  went  on  to  see  a 
grandson,  Frederick  Fulton  Zeise,  born  July 
27,  1943.  Karl  Zeise,  the  father,  is  a prominent 
cellist  in  Boston  and  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mrs.  Zeise  (Marybelle 
Fulton)  graduated  from  the  University  of  Idaho 
in  1936  with  a piano  major,  and  later  graduated 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory.  At  the 
present  time  she  is  teaching  at  the  Longy  Con- 
servatory in  Boston. 

Frederick  C>.  Fulton,  Jr.  is  “missing  in  action" 
in  France.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Idaho  in  1943  and  from  Officers  Candidate 
.School  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 

1909 

Maude  Hughes  Lamale  of  Ada,  Ohio,  writes 
that  her  husband,  William  P.  Lamale,  ’10.  is 
organist  in  charge  of  music  at  Washington  Con- 
gregational Church,  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  is  busy 
during  the  week  at  Ohio  Northern  University, 
where  he  teaches  organ,  piano  and  theory.  The 
Lamales*  son  Rill  is  assistant  editor  of  "Tail- 
spinner.”  the  paper  at  Langley  Field,  Virginia. 
Their  second  son  Gerald  is  a senior  in  high 
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FTER  four  decades  in  the  steel 
mills,  for  many  years  as  metallur- 
gist for  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  past  three  war  years  as  a 
regional  price  specialist  in  the  iron  and 
steel  section  of  OPA,  with  offices  in 
Cleveland,  Carl  Peirce,  ’00,  is  leaving 
to  begin  a new  career  in  Mexico. 

Effective  March  1,  he  has  become  a 
consultant  in  the  steel  division  of  the 
Hoialata  y Lamina,  S.  A.  Monterrey, 
N.  L.  Mexico.  It  is  a new  plant,  es- 
tablished in  1944  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  black,  galvanized  and 
tin  plate  sheets. 

Mr.  Peirce,  describing  the  beauties  of 
Monterrey  and  its  climate,  writes,  "I 
have  fallen  in  love  with  the  Mexican 
people.  With  the  pretty,  demure  lit- 
tle Mexican  girls?  Sure!  What  could 
you  expect  of  a 'young  feller’  like  me? 

"But  I have  also  fallen  in  love  with 
its  young  men  and  children  as  well. 
Never  have  I seen  a finer  lot  of  young 
people  than  can  be  seen  on  the  streets, 
in  their  hotels  and  eating  places.  The 
young  men  in  the  plants  will  compare 
with  the  best  in  our  older,  well  estab- 
lished institutions.  They  are  very 
courteous,  affectionate,  quite  demon- 
strative and  devout  in  their  religion.  It 
is  very  easy  to  develop  an  affection  for 
them.  I am  looking  forward  to  a very 
interesting  and  happy  year. 


school.  Their  daughter  Joyce  is  the  wife  of  En- 
sign H.  C.  Ford,  who  is  stationed  at  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

D.  H.  Richert.  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kansas,  writes 
that  his  son.  Roland,  who  has  been  in  the  Philip- 
pines, is  returning  to  this  country  on  leave,  after 
three  years  of  war  service. 

Ruth  Broughton  Hawes  is  manager  of  the 
Lakewood  Club,  Lake  Carey,  Pennsylvania. 

Alice  H.  Cole  writes  as  follows:  “I  hope  some- 
day to  visit  my  alma  mater  again ; it  is  some 
years  since  I was  there.  So  many  precious  mem- 
ories are  linked  with  Oberlin,  so  I shall  never 
forget  what  Oberlin  has  meant  to  me.  I am 
glad  to  hang  the  Oberlin  calendar  in  our  parlor 
to  show  friends.  I consider  it  a most  artistic 
calendar  and  can  well  remember  as  a young  girl 
when  the  beautiful  Memorial  Arch  was  built,  and 
how  interested  the  students  were  in  the  Arch  and 
the  cause  which  it  commemorates.  To  have  that 
one  picture,  with  the  calendar,  represents  the 
great  missionary  spirit  of  Oberlin. 

“Two  of  our  Oregon  students  are  now  at 
Oberlin  and  one  of  them  Faith  Whitaker,  ’47  was 
at  one  time  staying  in  our  home  while  she  was 
studying  in  the  college  here.  Her  mother  is 
Louise  Gulick.  '07  whom  I knew  so  well  in  my 
Academy  days.” 

1910 

William  Alan  Ward,  older  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mark  O.  Ward  (Gladys  Dingfelder,  ’13), 
who  was  with  the  Marine  Detachment  on  Bat- 
tleship X (South  Dakota)  which  saw  so  much 
service  in  the  naval  battles  of  Guadalcanal,  is 
again  in  the  South  Pacific  area.  On  January  1 
he  was  advanced  to  major  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
Their  younger  son,  Frederick,  is  attending  Radio 
and  Radar  School  at  the  Navy  Pier  in  Chicago 
and  expects  to  be  assigned  to  some  warship  after 
completion  of  his  course  there. 

Irwin  A.  Smith  is  recovering  from  a serious 
operation,  but  is  still  confined  to  Jennings  Hosp- 
ital in  Detroit.  His  home  address  is  659  Brent- 
wood Avenue,  Detroit  3. 


fy  ^ 


Carl  W.  Peirce,  ’00 
. . . an  Oberlin  baseball  hero  of  the 
gay  nineties  has  "fallen  in  love 
with  Mexico”  and  is  beginning  a 
new  career  in  the  infant  steel  in- 
dustry below  the  border 

"Our  address  will  be  Hotel  Ancira, 
Monterrey,  N.  L.  Mexico  where  I hope 
to  receive  the  Alumni  Magazine  and  all 
the  interesting  news  from  Oberlin.” 


1911 

Dr.  Alfred  Grant  Walton,  minister  of  the  Flat- 
bush-Tompkins  Congregational  Church  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Brooklyn  Church  and  Mission  Federa- 
tion, representing  the  Protestant  churches  of 
that  city.  Dr.  Walton  is  also  serving  as  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 


Ernest  G.  Yocom,  T3 
. . . retires  from  business  in  Ober- 
lin and  moves  to  Arizona  ( see 
class  note) 


Congregational- Christian  Churches  in  the  United 
States. 

1912 

Lt.  Albert  Ford,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Fred 
Ford  (Barbara  Standish,  T3),  has  been  missing 
m the  jungles  of  India  since  July  15.  He  was 
pilot  of  a C-47.  One  daughter,  Mary  Carolyn 
is  a technical  sergeant  in  the  WAC,  anil  the 
other  daughter,  Katharine,  is  a student  in  Par- 
sons College.  Their  other  son,  Hubbard,  is  in 
the  air  force,  a corporal  in  radio  and  fighter  con- 
trol. at  Abilene,  Texas.  Mrs.  Ford  is  teaching 
some  classes  at  Parsons  College  where  her  bus- 
band  is  librarian. 

1913 

Katharine  Ransom  is  continuing  her  work  as 
a registered  nurse  and  is  at  present  night  nurse 
at  Pine  Crest  State  Sanatorium  for  the  tuber- 
culous in  Oshtemo,  Michigan.  She  writes:  “I 
have  been  here  for  two  years  and  like  my  work 
immensely.  About  once  a month  I go  to  Chi- 
cago where  I am  continuing  my  study  of  dra- 
matic art.  I was  presented  there  in  recital  last 
summer.  This  gives  me  a needed  interest  aside 
from  my  work.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Yocom  (Ruth  T. 
Tschanen,  ’16)  have  sold  their  home  at  190 
Woodland  Avenue,  Oberlin,  and  moved  to  Ari- 
zona. Mr.  Yocom  recently  refused  reelection  as 
a director  and  secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Savings 
Bank  Company  because  of  his  plans  to  move 
from  Oberlin.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
prominent  in  Oberlin’s  business  life  until  two 
years  ago  when  he  became  a war  worker  in  the 
bomber  plant  at  Berea.  He  was  seriously  ill  for 
several  weeks  some  months  ago,  and  both  he 
and  Mrs.  Yocom  seek  a more  healthful  climate. 
They  have  both  been  active  in  village  affairs  and 
in  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Yocom, 
son  of  the  late  E.  K.  Yocom,  Oberlin  banker 
and  merchant,  has  been  associated  with  his  broth- 
er Herbert  in  the  Yocom  Brothers  Company, 
and  will  maintain  his  interest  in  the  business 
though  inactive  in  its  management.  The  Yo- 
coms’  new  (temporary)  address  is  148  North 
Center  Street,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

1914 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Merle  Scott  (Helen 
Work)  in  a note  to  the  Admissions  Office  write 
of  their  youngest  son:  “Jim,  whose  application 
for  Oberlin  you  are  holding,  is  probably  nearing 
his  destination  in  the  Pacific,  as  his  fleet  hos- 
pital shipped  out  about  three  weeks  ago.  He  is 
making  great  plans  for  college,  three  years  from 
now.  Let’s  hope  it  will  be  sooner  1” 

Gerald  M.  Wrisley,  m,  is  now  a Mobile  Service 
L^SO  director,  working  along  the  Oregon  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Knowlton  (Bernice 
Bettman)  have  announced  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter  Patricia  to  Lt.  (jg)  George  Robert 
Stange,  USNR,  on  December  30  in  San  Diego, 
California. 

Ground  was  broken  February  7 for  a child 
care  center,  the  first  unit  of  a new  home  for  famed 
Karamu  House  at  East  89th  street  and  Quincy 
Avenue  S.  E.  in  Cleveland.  City  officials  spoke, 
congratulating  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Jelliff 
(Rowena  Woodham),  directors  of  the  settlement 
house,  on  their  record  of  work  with  Negro  and 
white  neighbors. 

1915 

“Pupil  Participation  in  School  Recreation”  is 
the  title  of  Florence  L.  Burger’s  doctoral  thesis. 
It  is  a detailed  study  of  different  types  of  events 
offered  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of 
Erie  during  a whole  year  and  the  attendence  at 
each. 

Students  reported  the  social  affairs  they  attend- 
ed in  school  and  the  pupils  in  two  senior  home- 
rooms reported  on  their  social  activities  outside 
of  school  over  a period  of  two  months. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  senior  had  most 
of  his  social  life  outside  of  school  although  he 
preferred  social  life  connected  with  the  school. 
Also  there  was  a persistent  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  junior  high  school  students  for  separate 
social  affairs. 

Miss  Burger  is  assistant  principal  at  East 
High  School  in  Erie.  She  received  the  master  of 
arts  degree  from  Columbia  University.  The  Ph. 
D.  degree  was  granted  to  her  on  January  25  of 
this  year  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Most  of  her  graduate  work  has  been  done  in 
the  field  of  guidance  and  from  now  on,  according 
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to  the  East  High  student  newspaper,  “Miss  Bur- 
ger hopes  to  find  more  time  to  help  the  girls  at 
East  with  their  educational  problems  and  per- 
sonal problems  as  well." 

The  1943-1944  annual  report  for  the  Illinois 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  called 
this  year  "The  Edge  of  Darkness,”  was  prepared 
by  Audrey  M.  Hayden,  secretary,  and  is  a warm 
live,  humorous,  sympathetic  human  document. 
Herb  Graffis,  columnist  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
says  Miss  Hayden’s  reports  could  give  big  busi- 
ness a lesson.  “The  story  of  the  year’s  business 
of  the  U.S.P.B.  is  told  better  than  I’ve  ever  seen 
a concise  and  specific  tale  of  any  corporation’s 
financial  and  humanized  operations  told.  The 
big  insurance  companies,  the  U.S.  Steel  Corp., 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  other  large  outfits 
that  have  exerted  their  genius  in  trying  to  present 
reports  to  their  stockholders  don’t  come  close  to 
the  job  done  by  Audrey  M.  Hayden,  secretary 
of  the  society.” 

1916 

Rev.  Frank  Cary,  t.  was  one  of  the  Americans 
released  from  Santo  Tomas  prison  in  Manila. 
Rev.  Mr.  Cary  went  to  Japan  in  1916  as  a 
Congregational  missionary  under  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  doing  church  and 
educational  work.  In  1941,  because  of  war  con- 
ditions, he  went  to  Davao,  Philippine  Islands, 
for  temporary  service  and  was  caught  in  Davoa, 
and  interned  following  Pearl  Harbor.  Later  he 
was  transferred  to  Manila. 

1917 

Kenneth  S.  Beam  is  director  of  Coordinating 
Councils  in  San  Diego  County,  California. 


Everett  H.  MacDaniels,  ’06 
. . . wrote  A Decade  of  Pvo gress 
in  Douglas  Fir  Forestry”  of  which 
a Saturday  Evening  Post  article  re- 
cently said,  "It  is  fast  becoming 
the  prophetic  Bible  of  the  big 
timber:’  Having  retired  from  the 
U.  S.  Forestry  Service,  he  is  now 
forestry  engineer  for  the  West 
Coast  Lumberman! s Association, 
assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  spending  most 
of  his  time  in  southwestern  Wash- 
ington Slate  fust  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river.  In  that  area  he  is 
considered  the  leader  in  today’s 
movement  to  make  the  timber 
crop  perpetually  continuous  — 
rather  than  the  old  "cut  and 
slash”  system 


DR.  ARNAUD  C.  Marts,  10,  presi- 
dent of  Bucknell  University  for 
the  past  nine  years,  has  announced  his 
resignation  effective  at  the  end  of  the 
current  academic  year  in  June,  1945. 

In  a statement  announcing  his  resig- 
nation Dr.  Marts  said  that  he  chose  this 
particular  time  to  leave  his  Bucknell 
position  in  order  that  his  successor  may 
play  the  leading  role  in  shaping  the 
University’s  post-war  policies. 

Dr.  Marts  originally  declined  elec- 
tion as  president  of  Bucknell  in  1935, 
but  agreed  in  October  of  that  year  to 
serve  as  its  acting  president  for  a few 
months.  Two  years  later  he  was  fi- 
nally persuaded  by  students,  faculty  and 
trustees  to  become  president  of  the 
University. 

He  agreed  to  do  this  for  a limited  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  would  carry  on  his  own 
business  activities  in  New  York  City. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  Washington  as  a 
captain  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, heading  the  Coast  Guard’s  tem- 
porary reserve.  During  the  years  1941 
and  1942  he  served  at  Harrisburg  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  of  Defense. 

Although  retiring  as  president,  Dr. 
Marts  will  continue  to  serve  as  a trus- 
tee of  Bucknell.  He  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  for  12  years.  He  plans 
to  carry  on  his  military  duties  with  the 
Coast  Guard  as  long  as  his  services  are 
needed  in  the  war  effort,  and  then  will 


1918 

Dr.  Tinfu  F.  Tsiang  was  the  Chinese  delegate 
to  the  UNRRA  conference  at  Lapstone,  Austra- 
lia. The  New  York  Times,  February  16,  re- 
ported : “The  hope  that  UNRRA  would  approach 
problems  realistically  ‘to  get  action  rather  than 
speeches  and  resolutions’  was  expressed  by  Dr. 
Tsiang.” 

1919 

Marian  Mair  as  a member  of  a panel  spoke  be- 
fore the  New  York  state  physical  education  meet- 
ing on  objectives  in  physical  education  which  the 
elementary  school  teacher  could  expect  to  ac- 
complish. Miss  Mair  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
physical  education  department  of  the  state  normal 
school  in  Oneonta,  New  York. 

1920 

A.  L.  Higginbotham  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators.  Mr.  Higginbotham  is 
head  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Nevada  in  Reno. 

1921 

Kenneth  C.  Bunker  entered  the  Army  as  a 
chaplain  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  early 
in  February.  He  is  now  at  (he  Chaplain's 
School  at  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts,  for  a 
five-weeks  training  course.  Lt.  Bunker  has  been 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Lan- 
caster, New  Hampshire,  since  May,  1943.  Mrs. 
Bunker  and  their  children  will  stay  in  the  par- 
sonage at  least  for  the  year’s  leave  of  absence 
granted  by  the  church. 

Mrs.  Perry  C.  Hisken  (Florence  Housley) 
writes  from  Seattle,  Washington:  "Yes,  1 am 
now  involved  in  something  different.  My  hits- 
band  and  I bought  a stamp  and  coin  store  in 
September  which  I am  running  with  his  help 


Capt.  Arnaud  C.  Marts,  TO 
. . , retires  as  president  of  Bucknell 
University,  to  devote  full  time  to 
private  business  after  his  war  as- 
signment with  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  is  completed 

return  to  New  York  to  resume  his  du- 
ties as  president  of  Marts  and  Lundy, 
Inc.,  a firm  of  public  relations  counsel- 
lors for  philanthropic  institutions. 

President  Marts’  administration  has 
been  marked  by  striking  progress  in 
all  phases  of  college  life.  The  physical 
plant  of  the  University  has  been  ex- 
tended and  improved,  and  steady  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  the  academic, 
social  and  religious  programs. 


after  4:30  p.  m.  each  day.  We  are  enjoying  it, 
but  it  is  keeping  us  very  busy  these  days.” 

1922 

Mrs.  Helen  Lewis  Fetzer,  x,  of  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  writes  that  her  conservatory  classmate 
Mrs.  Irene  Fairchild  Langworthy,  x,  has  recently 
moved  from  Texas  to  New  Rochelle.  New  York. 
Mrs.  Fetzer  and  her  husband,  David  Fetzer,  are 
professional  photographers. 

1924 

Sally  Burr  Gaines  is  with  the  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
office  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  She  writes: 
"The  only  pan  I don’t  like  is  that  I don’t  have 
too  much  time  to  enjoy  Atlanta.  I am  a Disaster 
Field  Representative  and,  since  our  area  has 
more  disasters  than  any  other  I am  out  a great 
deal.  I returned  on  November  1 from  a most 
interesting  assignment- — the  hurricane  which 
struck  the  ‘banks’  of  North  Carolina.  I really 
had  fun  and  plenty  of  hardships.  I worked  on 
an  island,  thirty  miles  from  the  mainland.  No 
water,  lights,  transportation  or  communications, 
except  by  radio.  I got  stuck  on  a sand  bar  go- 
ing over  and,  after  four  hours,  was  rescued  by  a 
Navy  plane.  There  is  never  a dull  moment  in 
disaster ! 

“Next  Tuesday  I leave  for  North  Carolina 
again,  but  this  time  on  a War  Fund  assignment 
of  three  months.  I will  organize  nine  counties 
in  preparation  for  the  War  Fund  Drive  in 
March.” 

Dr.  Arnold  J.  Zurcher,  is  director  or  the  Insti- 
tute of  Postwar  Reconstruction  of  New  York 
University,  where  lie  has  been  a member  of  the 
political  science  faculty  since  1928.  lie  is  the 
author  of  “Experiments  With  Democracy  in 
Central  Europe”  (in  collaboration  with  L.  H. 
Childs  of  Princeton,  and  others)  and  of  “The 
Governments  of  Continental  Europe”  (in  colla- 
boration with  Dr.  J.  T.  Shotwell).  Dr.  Zurcher’s 
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residence  is  at  62  Highbrook  Avenue,  Pelham, 
New  York. 

1925 

Marine  Second  Lieutenant  Margaret  E.  Hitch- 
cock was  recently  detached  from  duty  at  Camp 
Pendleton.  California,  in  preparation  for  her  new 
assignment  as  instructor  at  the  staging  area. 
Marine  Corps  Base,  San  Diego,  for  women  Ma- 
rines going  overseas. 

Lt.  Hitchcock  was  an  instructor  of  physical 
education  at  the  New  York  State  College  for 
Women,  Albany,  New  York,  before  she  came 
into  the  Marine  Corps  on  August  7,  1943. 

Lieutenant  Hitchcock  has  been  at  Camp  Pen- 
dleton for  a year,  most  of  which  time  was  spent 
as  a company  commander.  Recently,  however, 
she  was  assigned  the  task  of  athletic  and  morale 
officer  for  the  Women’s  Reserve  Battalion. 

1926 

Mrs.  Broda  O.  Barnes  (Charlotte  Webster 
writes  that  her  husband  is  still  stationed  at  King- 
man,  Arizona.  "Instead  of  living  in  overcrowded 
Kingman,  we  are  located  on  a scenic  ranch  in 
Valentine.  The  boys  like  to  ‘get  away’  from 
camp,  and  seem  to  appreciate  the  contrast  the 
ranch  offers.” 

Charles  M.  Lewis  was  one  of  a number  of 
civilians  liberated  from  Japanese  prison  camps  in 
the  Philippines.  He  went  to  Manila  in  June. 
1928.  Mr.  Lewis  had  reservations  to  return  to 
the  United  States  shortly  before  the  Japanese 
invasion,  but  was  asked  to  remain  until  his  suc- 
cessor could  arrive  to  take  his  post  and  was 
caught  there.  His  children,  Ann  II.,  Robert  D. 
and  Grace  S..  were  also  freed,  according  to  in- 
formation reaching  his  father.  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Lewis  of  Rockville  Center,  New  York.  No 
mention  was  made  of  his  wife. 

1927 

Martin  C.  Miller  is  now  personnel  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company  in  Cleve- 
land, a subsidiary  of  U.  S.  Steel.  Until  June 
of  last  year  he  was  personnel  supervisor  with 
the  American  Steel  & Wire  Co. 

Stanley  "Ike”  Walton  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral foreman  of  the  finishing  department  of  the 
New  Haven  Works,  American  Steel  & Wire  Co. 
Mr.  Walton  was  transferred  from  the  Cleveland 
branch  to  New  Haven  in  1940  as  foreman  of 
the  cold  roll  strip  mill,  becoming  assistant  gen- 
eral foreman,  wire,  in  1943. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  R.  Crawford  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Bainbridge. 
Maryland,  after  twenty  months  of  service  in  the 
Pacific. 

Several  members  of  the  class  of  1927  met  early 
in  February  at  the  Mid-Day  Club  in  Cleveland. 
It  was  an  informal  gathering  and  consisted  of  re- 
newing friendships  after  17  years.  The  group 
was  composed  of  R.  A.  Jameyson,  A.  P.  Cerveny, 
W.  J.  Montie,  and  Martin  C.  Miller.  They 
plan  to  meet  for  lunch  the  first  Friday  of  each 
month  and  include  other  alumni  who  can  attend, 
even  if  they  were  not  members  of  the  class  of 
1927. 

Advocating  that  all  communities  should  en- 
courage public  service  by  giving  greater  recog- 
nition to  those  who  serve  well,  a Cleveland  News 
editorial  recently  suggested  an  example  that 
Wickliffe,  Ohio  might  well  name  Cecil  Burnett 
its  “Man  of  the  Year  for  1945.”  Cece,  Wick- 
liffe’s  superintendent  of  schools,  went  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  during  the  worst  of  this  win- 
ter’s record  snows  in  driving  the  school  bus  four 
trips  daily  over  55  miles  of  snow  clogged  and 
icy  roads  to  get  the  youngsters  to  classes  when 
the  regular  bus  driver  became  ill.  The  editorial 
praised  his  energy  and  imagination. 

1928 

Capt.  Alva  Dittrick,  Jr.,  x.  of  the  educational 
reconditioning  branch  of  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Office,  spoke  to  the  Takoma  Park  (Maryland) 
Women’s  Club  on  February  6.  His  subject  was 
“Educational  Reconditioning  in  Army  Hos- 
pitals.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus  E.  Cameron  (Jane  Wil- 
liams, x’29)  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Bruce 
Alexander,  on  January  14.  They  have  two  other 
children,  Allan,  seven,  and  Douglas,  four  years 
old.  Mr.  Cameron  is  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion on  a government  war  project  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee. 


Lt.  Col.  Hans  Schmidt,  ’28 
. . . now  at  Fort  Douglas,  Arizona, 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Ninth 
Service  Command,  Col.  Schmidt 
has  for  the  past  1 8 months  been  in 
command  of  a regional  repairs  and 
utilities  detachment  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  respon- 
sible for  maintenance  of  several 
hundred  army  facilities  in  South- 
ern California  and  Arizona,  work- 
ing out  of  Pasadena.  As  a reserve 
officer,  he  ivas  called  to  active  duty 
in  July,  1941,  as  a captain.  His 
home  is  in  Arcadia,  California 


1929 

Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Gans  (Eleanor  Elliott)  has 
been  granted  a license  to  preach.  Rev.  Mr. 
Gans,  t’33,  is  pastor  of  the  Sylvania,  Ohio,  Con- 
gregational Church. 

1930 

Esther  Henrichsen,  who  is  in  Red  Cross  for- 
eign service,  was  home  on  a 30-day  furlough  in 
February. 

Clayton  Miller  is  now  on  a special  assignment 
by  the  War  Department  with  the  14th  Air  Force 
Headquarters  in  China.  Mr.  Miller  developed 
a deep  interest  in  China  when  he  was  sent  there 
by  Oberlin  as  Shansi  representative.  After  his 
two  years  at  Shansi  he  again  returned  to  China 
for  nearly  two  years  at  Yenching  University. 
For  some  time  now  he  has  been  in  various  de- 
partments of  the  government  in  Washington. 

1931 

Leontine  Pimsner  is  now  director  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  of  the  Peninsula  General  Hospital, 
Salisbury.  Maryland.  She  was  formerly  at  Duke 
University. 

Jean  L.  Cissel.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maurice  T.  Cissel  of  Silver  Spring,  Maryland, 
and  Lt.  Col.  Earl  Sidney  Willis  were  married 
February  3 in  the  Memorial  Chapel  at  the  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  cou- 
ple are  living  in  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  where 
Col.  Willis  is  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
Mrs.  Willis  is  working  at  the  War  Department. 

Katherine  E.  Conger  is  now  a senior  assistant 
in  the  fine  arts  department  of  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

1932 

Lt.  (jg)  James  D.  Powell,  USNR,  and  Vir- 
ginia Clara  Salisbury,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  DeWitt  Salisbury,  were  married  November 
15  in  Lakewood,  Ohio. 


Walter  Blodgett  presented  an  organ  recital  at 
the  Church  of  Our  Saviour  in  Akron  on  March 
19  as  one  in  a series  of  Monday  evening  Lenten 
programs  at  the  church.  Harold  Tower,  'll.  is 
organist  and  choirmaster  there. 


1933 

Mrs.  Cecil  Stewart  (Marian  Harger)  writes 
from  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  “After  four  months 
here,  I am  liking  it  more  and  more.  Cecil  is 
professor  of  voice  and  conducting  at  the  West- 
minster Choir  College.  For  the  first  time,  we 
are  home  owners  and  a wonderful  thing  it  is. 
With  three  children,  we  needed  a big  house,  and 
we  have  it.” 

Lt.  (jg)  and  Mrs.  Burdette  G.  Neavill  (Eliza- 
beth Barrick)  announce  the  arrival  of  Gordon 
Barrick  Neavill  on  January  27. 

Captain  Henry  A.  Mosher  is  with  an  Army 
hospital  unit  in  France.  Mrs.  Mosher  (Nancy 
Millette)  and  son  Hugh  are  living  in  Dayton 
with  Mrs.  John  Millette. 


1934 

Mrs.  Jarvis  Farley  (Elizabeth  Grabill)  is  stay- 
ing at  home  with  her  three  daughters,  ages  five, 
three  and  one.  while  her  husband  is  fighting  in 
the  Pacific.  She  finds  that  keeping  the  home 
fires  burning  is  a full-time  job. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phanos  G.  Raphael  announce 
the  birth  of  a son,  Theodore  Demosthenes 
Raphael,  born  on  January  10. 

Lt.  Montgomery  N.  McKinney  is  now  station- 
ed in  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Supplies  at  401 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Frederick  S.  Albrink,  Napoleon,  Ohio,  lawyer 
now  serving  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve,  has  been  promoted  by  the  president  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander,  having  been 
recommended  for  promotion  by  a Navy  selec- 
tion board.  Lieutenant  Commander  Albrink  is 
at  present  ordered  to  duty  as  the  legal  aide  to 
Rear  Admiral  C.  H.  Jones,  USN.  commandant 
of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in  Virginia  and  as 
such  is  in  charge  of  the  legal  work  of  that  Navy 
Yard. 

A note  from  Lt.  Halsey  H.  M.  Wilbur  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  written  from  a division  headquar- 
ters somewhere  in  the  Pacific  on  December  13, 
1944,  contains  his  thanks  for  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine and  tells  of  gloating  over  Oberlin’s  football 
victories  against  Wooster  the  previous  season — 
because  Mrs.  Wilbur  is  a Wooster  grad. 

Capt.  Tony  Piraino,  now  in  France,  wrote  (in 
part)  as  follows  to  Bill  Seaman  last  fall : 

“My  war  travels  finally  took  me  to  Italy.  Be- 
ing of  Italian  descent  and  remembering  most  of 
my  three  years’  work  with  Frenchy  Thornton, 
I couldn’t  help  but  feel  quite  at  home.  My 
knowledge  of  Italian  has  led  me  into  some  in- 
teresting work  here.  On  my  own,  I also  have 
attempted  to  find  out  what  these  people  really 
think  and  feel.  My  experiences  have  been  in- 
teresting and  illuminating.  More  about  this 
some  day  when  we  are  settled  again  in  peaceful 
Oberlin  ! 

“My  experiences  here  bring  forth  no  daring 
and  exciting  stories.  My  biggest  thrill  is  to 
know  that  I can  give  some  comfort  in  mental 
as  well  as  in  physical  ills.  I sort  of  feel  like  T 
were  back  in  my  college  days  at  Oberlin.  Back 
to  the  days  when  I g'ot  a thrill  out  of  being  a 
cheerleader.  I couldn't  be  in  there  fighting  with 
the  team,  but  maybe  I was  able  to  help  them 
make  those  few  extra  yards  or  that  extra  bas- 
ket. 

“The  Alumni  Magazine  and  the  college  paper 
are  most  welcome.  The  town  newspapers  keep 
me  well  informed  on  community  life.  And  from 
all  reports  I must  have  a remarkable  son! 

A letter  from  Mfs.  John  F.  Haines  ^ (Betty 
Freeman)  in  refutation  of  the  editorial.  "Ameri- 
can Women,”  which  appeared  in  “Life  maga- 
zine for  January  29.  was  one  of  a group  of  let- 
ters on  the  same  subject  in  the  February  19  is- 
sue. Mrs.  Haines  took  the  position  that  society 
and  traditions  are  what  need  criticism,  not  the 
women. 


1935 

Marion  E.  Schultz,  x,  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Women’s  Council  of  the  Cleveland 
Real  Estate  Board.  She  has  been  secretary  of 
Carlton  Schultz  Investments,  Inc.,  for  the  past 
five  years. 
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1936 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Langston  (Anne 
Kiehm,  ’37)  announce  the  birth  of  their  third 
daughter,  Penelope,  September  6 in  Washington, 
D.  C.  After  his  return  from  sea  duty  in  Octo- 
ber, 1943,  Lt.  Langston  (MC)USN,  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Maryland.  Last  December  he  was 
transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Quan- 
tico,  Virginia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Bell  (Adelaide  Russell) 
of  Noroton  Heights,  Connecticut,  have  a daugh- 
ter, Jennifer  Ruth,  born  February  10. 

Rudolph  J.  Pfister,  m,  is  now  employed  in 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  as  chief  of  the  oil  pro- 
duction research  laboratory  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Grade  Crude  Oil  Association.  He  is  living  at 
126  Main  Street,  Limestone,  New  York. 

Lt.  Lucien  E.  Morris  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps,  in  sending  Christmas  greetings  'to  Dr. 
Nichols  from  England,  wrote:  “We  have  a 
seven  months  old  son  now — of  course  the  most 
wonderful  member  the  new  generation  has  yet 
seen ! Jean  and  the  baby  are  still  in  Cleveland — 
and  a bit  lonesome  from  all  accounts. 

“I’m  comfortably  situated  at  present  doing  the 
kind  of  work  I enjoy  doing — as  chief  of  the 
anesthesia  section  in  this  large  and  busy  hos- 
pital. Since  I intend  to  go  on  in  this  field  after 
the  war  it  is  a good  break  for  me — much  better 
than  most  of  the  doctors  are  getting.” 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mautz  Neil,  writing  from 
Mantua,  Ohio,  in  January  said:  “My  time  fully 
spent  with  our  three  boys,  Bobby  4,  John  3,  and 
Bill  2.  Thankfully  our  little  family  is  all  to- 
gether, so  far,  in  this  world  catastrophe.  My 
husband  is  with  Jack  and  Heintz  at  Bedford, 
making  airplane  parts  for  the  B-29’s.  We  live 
on  a hill  at  the  outskirts  of  this  little  village. 
Oberlin  friends  here — which  you  may  recall  are 
Mrs.  Robert  Quirk  (Grace  Hodges,  x’27)  and 
the  Crafts  family — Jim,  ’34,  who  recently  mar- 
ried Louise  Ann  Evenden,  ’35,  and  Jim’s  sister 
who  is  now  a senior  at  Oberlin. 

“You  migljt  like  to  know  that  I am  having 
a most  interesting  time  serving  on  the  School 
Board  here  and  being  a deaconess  in  the  Hill- 
top ChArch.  Much  of  my  happiness  and  success 
I feel  I owe  to  the  diligence  of  Oberlin  in  those 
four  important  years. 

"I  cannot  think  of  Oberlin  without  thinking 
of  and  missing  Mrs.  Bertha  Hopkins  Leonard, 
’04.  To  me  she  was  an  Oberlin  institution  and 
a dear  friend  to  many.  May  her  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Barbara,  carry  on.” 

1937 

Elizabeth  Campbell  has  been  appointed  general 
secretary  of  the  Santiago,  Chile,  YWCA.  She 
is  now  in  New  York  City  for  several  weeks  of 
training  at  National  YWCA  headquarters  before 
going  to  South  America.  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Santiago  Association,  Miss 
Campbell  will  work  with  students  and  young 
employed  girls.  She  will  be  assisted  by  a Chilean 
program  activities  secretary. 

Miss  Campbell  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Springfield,  Ohio,  YWCA  since  1942. 

Lt.  (jg)  and  Mrs.  E.  Randall  Bellows  (Mar- 
garet Risliel,  *40)  announce  the  birth  of  a son, 
James  Christopher,  on  February  26. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Gantz  (Ruth  Leut- 
ner)  announce  the  birth  of  twin  sons,  James 
Martin  and  John  Frederick,  on  December  18  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  have  two  other  chil- 
dren, Janet,  aged  six,  and  Barbara,  two  and  a 
half.  Dr.  Gantz  is  a chemist  at  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Sherman  Dye  (Jean  For- 
sythe, ’38)  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Richard 
Forsythe,  on  February  22.  They  have  two  oth- 
er children.  Mr.  Dye  left  the  middle  of  March 
for  the  South  Pacific  as  Air  Force  Operations 
Analyst  with  the  Army. 

1938 

Thomas  Street  was  wounded  on  the  Western 
front  in  October  and  has  been  recuperating  in  a 
hospital  in  England.  He  was  given  the  Purple 
Heart. 

Virginia  Brien  and  Sgt.  Homer  E.  Grace  Jr 
were  married  December  13  In  St.  Mark’s  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Denver,  Colorado,  the  groom's 
father  performing  the  ceremony.  Sgt.  Grace  was 
graduated  from  Kenyon  College  in  1928. 


Robert  A.  Cromie,  ’30 
. . . representing  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une with  General  Patton’s  famed 
Third  Army,  Bob  is  praised  by 
Roelif  Loveland  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  as  "the  finest  war 
correspondent  1 ever  saw  . . . and 
certainly  one  of  the  fittest  gentle- 
men!’’ 

Loveland  continues:  "They  call 
him  'Task  Force’  Cromie  at  Third 
Army  press  camp,  because  he  is  a 
one-man  army  all  by  himself. 
Whenever  you  go  out  with  Cromie 
you  miss  getting  killed  by  inches, 
because  'Task  Force’  doesn’t  think 
he’s  having  fun  unless  shells  are 
busting  right  and  left , and  bullets 
are  clipping  your  whiskers.  The 
man  is  absolutely  fearless,  and 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  a nerve  in  his 
body. 

"He  probably  won’t  thank  me 
for  saying  this,  but  he  doesn’t 
smoke  and  he  doesn’t  drink,  and 
he’s  such  a hell  of  a guy  that  no- 
body thinks  any  the  less  of  him  for 
these  Puritan  virtues. 

" 'Task  Force’  manages  to  pur- 
sue a hobby  even  while  at  the 
front.  He  takes  photographs  and 
develops  them  himself  and  prints 
them  in  such  dark  rooms  as  are 
available  and  they  are  very  good 
photographs.  He  writes  a nice 
story,  too — a very  nice  story!" 

Bob  was  in  the  thick  of  most  of 
the  worst  of  the  early  fighting  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  before  go- 
ing to  Europe  to  be  on  hand  for 
D-Day. 


Barbara  Jane  Ward  has  enlisted  in  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  for  foreign  service.  She  is  now 
taking  several  weeks  of  training  in  Washington 
before  being  assigned  to  overseas  duty.  She 
had  been  teaching  Spanish  in  the  high  school 
in  Tucson,  Arizona. 


1939 

Lt.  Bill  Scott,  x,  is  flying  a DC-3  from  Olathe, 
Kansas,  to  Alameda,  California.  His  wife  is 
living  in  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hornbeck  (Emily  Aldrich) 
announce  the  birth  of  a daughter,  Joanne  Al- 
drich, on  December  22. 

Lt.  Charles  P.  Fehl  is  among  the  graduates 
of  the  Athletics  and  Recreation  course  at  the 
School  for  Personnel  Services,  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  engagement  of  Laura  Brainard,  x,  and 
Oden  Bowie  of  Fair  view,  Maryland,  has  been 
announced.  Miss  Brainard  was  graduated  from 
Connecticut  College  for  Women  in  1938.  Mr. 
Bowie  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. The  wedding  will  take  place  in  the  spring. 

Herbert  Mattick  writes  from  Camp  Lee,  Vir- 
ginia,  that  he  is  at  present  on  detached  service, 
playing  for  various  camp  functions.  “Saw  Mrs. 
Dwight  Eisenhower  there  and  was  detailed  to 
make  an  arrangement  of  her  favorite  tune  . . . 
See  Russ  Bentley  and  his  wife,  Grace  Van  Tuyl, 
’41,  occasionally.”  The  Matticks  have  a son, 
William  Paul  Mattick,  born  in  December.  Mrs. 
Mattick  is  the  former  Ethel  Schmitt. 

1940 

Lt.  Paul  B.  Arnold  is  now  in  Los  Angeles 
with  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  Mrs.  Arn- 
old (Sally  Clagett,  ’41)  and  their  daughter  Peggy 
are  living  in  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Marjorie  Meermans  Twiggs,  who  is  living  in 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  sends  news  of  herself  and  her 
husband,  Lt.  Reginald  Twiggs,  ’39 : “Reg  left 
his  particular  coral  island  in  the  East  Indies  early 
in  December  and  proceeded  by  that  tortuous  Lib- 
erty ship  method  to  the  Philippines.  As  often 
happens,  they  spent  a long  time  reaching  their 
destination,  lying  at  anchor  in  port  for  a great 
deal  of  the  time. 

“The  Philippines  at  last ! After  the  outfit 
landed  Reg  had  the  assignment  of  seeing  that 
their  equipment  was  unloaded  from  the  ship, 
and  that  rations  were  transported  from  headquar- 
ters to  the  squadron  location.  During  that  time 
he  had  occasion  to  see  a very  small  sign  with 
PSF  on  it.  It  struck  a familiar  note  in  his 
mind,  but  it  wasn’t  until  a few  days  later  when 
he  heard  the  words  Philippine  Sea  Frontier  that 
he  connected  it  with  the  address  he  had  received 
for  his  brother  who  is  a radioman  in  tire  Navy. 
He  called  Philippine  Sea  Frontier  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  Communications  Office  where 
he  left  a message  for  Eamiel.  I can  well  imagine 
what  a reunion  they  must  have  had  when  they 
arranged  to  meet  a little  later  ...  A few  days 
later  he  returned  to  the  outfit  to  discover  that 
he  was  to  take  off  again  as  part  of  the  advanced 
unit. 

“For  myself  I manage  to  keep  busy  like  every- 
one else  these  days.  Besides  working  for  Stand- 
ard Oil  in  the  office  of  the  employee  magazine, 
“The  Sohian,”  I find  a great  deal  of  my  time 
taken  up  with  meetings  and  service  activities  in 
connection  with  a Service  Wives  Club  of  which 
I am  president.” 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Grady  Harrer  (Elizabeth 
Hakes)  have  a son.  Thomas  Lee,  born  July  10. 
Mrs.  Harrer  is  living  in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  for 
the  duration.  Lt.  Harrer  has  been  a prisoner 
of  war  in  Germany  since  February,  1944,  when 
his  B-17  was  knocked  down. 

Wynne  Robinson  and  Lt.  (jg)  Bayard  Whit- 
ing  Lyon.  ’42,  were  married  December  19  in 
Norwood,  Ohio. 

A note  from  Alan  Neufeld,  x,  written  in  late 
October  read:  “My  ship  has  been  all  over  the 
Mediterranean,  hitting  many  ports  and  beaches 
in  France,  Italy,  Corsica  and  Africa.  We  were 
in  the  Southern  France  invasion,  August  15,  and 
while  it  was  rather  dwarfed  by  the  Normandv 
operations,  we  thought  it  was  a pretty  good 
show.  As  medical  officer,  I haven’t  had  too 
many  casualties,  but  enough  routine  business 
from  passengers  and  crew  to  keep  me  contentedly 
busy. 

“Prior  to  the  invasion  I ran  into  Lt.  (j.g.)  Bob 
(or  was  it  Dick?)  Hirschberg.  and  Ens.  Frank 
Hanson,  ’41.  We  had  an  impromptu  reunion 
and  dined  together  on  Frank’s  ship.  (I  never  can 
remember  to  tell  those  Hirschberg  twins  apart!) 
Keep  the  magazine  coming:  it’s  truly  appreciat- 
ed.” 

Mi  and  Mrs.  Marion  S.  Israel  (Elizabeth 
Stephens,  x)  are  living  at  5912  South  Ladera 
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Park  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  43,  California.  They 
have  two  children,  Carolyn  Eden,  five,  and  Peter 
Owen,  three. 

A note  from  Stanley  Scott,  dated  February 
26,  tells  of  the  birth  of  a son  “inconsiderate  in 
arriving  during  the  wee  hours  of  one  of  the 
sloppiest  mornings  we've  seen  in  Boston  this 
year,  which  is  saying  the  worst.” 

1941 

Mr.  (t)  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Dinkins  (Ann 
Wyatt,  x’42)  of  Nashville.  Tennessee,  announce 
the  birth  of  a son.  Charles  L.  Dinkins.  II,  on 
January  13. 

Ensign  Robert  C.  Muhlhauser  is  now  at  Fort 
Pierce,  Florida,  for  three  months  of  advanced 
training.  He  will  he  there  through  March. 

John  Harvey  has  completed  sixteen  weeks  of 
work  in  Colgate  University’s  Navy  Academic 
Refresher  Unit  (V-7)  and  is  now  attending  Mid- 
shipman’s School  at  Northwestern  University. 

Stanley  Burns  is  now  at  Midshipman’s  School 
at  Northwestern  University.  Evanston,  Illinois. 
He  was  one  of  a group  of  men  selected  from  the 
fleet  for  officer’s  qualities. 

Lt.  James  Gordon  Bennett  and  Helen  Louise 
Snyder  were  married  February  25  at  the  Chevy 
Chase  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  (Gladys  Drew) 
have  moved  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  Mr. 
Thompson  is  manager  of  the  Louisville  office  of 
Hooper- Holmes  Bur.  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Proffitt  (Janice 
Smith)  announce  the  birth  of  a daughter.  Janice 
Elaine,  on  November  24  in  Salem.  Massachu- 
setts. The  Proffitts  are  living  near  Lynn  where 
Mr.  Proffitt  is  an  engineer  in  the  Supercharger 
Department  of  the  General  Electric  Company’s 
River  Works. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  IT.  Miller,  Jr.  (Katherine 
Kornhauser)  of  Louisville.  Kentucky,  announce 
the  birth  of  their  second  son,  Hal  Stewart  Miller, 
on  February  12.  Mr.  Miller  is  employed  at  du- 
Pont’s  neoprene  plant  in  Louisville. 

Virginia  Lane  Morgan  writes  from  Pitts- 
burgh : “ ‘Winged  Victory’  has  come  to  the  stage 
of  the  Nixon  Theater  here.  T thought  you  might 
be  interested  to  know  that  Hal  Messer,  now  a 
master  sergeant,  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mar- 
garet Swett.  ’42.  are  here  with  the  Unit.  I saw 
them  both  the  other  day.  and  expect  to  see  them 
again  before  they  move  on  to  Cleveland.  Peg 
has  seen  many  former  Oberlin  people  on  her  trip 
across  the  country,  and  we  had  a grand  time 
catching  up  on  the  news.” 

The  wedding  of  two  Marines.  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Barbara  J.  King,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  R.  King.  208  Gladstone  Road.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pennsylvania,  and  Captain  Dorian  J. 
Wright,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  K.  Wright. 
Langdale.  Alabama,  took  place  March  3 at  the 
Quantico,  Virginia,  Marine  post. 

Lieutenant  Commander  L.  S.  Hindman,  Prot- 
estant chaplain,  officiated  at  the  ceremony  which 
was  held  in  the  Post  Chapel.  The  bride’s  at- 
tendant was  Gretta  A.  Shipman  of  Willoughby, 
Ohio. 

Marine  Major  Robert  K.  McClelland,  of  Grove 
City,  Pennsylvania,  was  best  man  and  the  ushers 
were  Marine  Captain  Donald  Saunders,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  Marine  Captain  J.  S. 
Chambers,  Springfield,  Illinois.  The  bridegroom 
and  his  party  all  are  company  commanders  of 
the  Platoon  Commanders’  School. 

The  bride  wore  an  ivory  satin  wedding  gown 
with  a train,  sweetheart  neckline  and  peplum 
at  the  waist.  Her  fingertip  veil  had  been  her 
mother’s  and  her  pearl  necklace  was  a family 
heirloom.  Her  flowers  were  calla  lilies.  Miss 
Shipman  wore  a moss  green  taffeta  gown  with 
puff  sleeves  and  she  carried  a spring  bouquet. 
Captain  Wright  and  Major  McClelland  wore 
Marine  dress  blue  uniforms  and  the  ushers  wore 
winter  green  uniforms. 

Following  the  ceremony,  a reception  was  held 
at  the  Women  Officers’  Quarters.  After  a short 
wedding  trip,  the  couple  plans  to  live  at  the 
Quantico  post. 

Among  the  guests  was  Marine  Technical  Ser- 
geant Harriet  D.  Adair,  of  Columbus.  Ohio. 

The  bride  is  commander  of  one  of  the  wo- 
men’s companies.  Captain  Wright  returned 
February  13.  1944.  from  about  a year’s  service 
with  the  Third  Marine  Division,  seeing  action 
at  Bougainville.  He  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  June.  1940,  while  attending  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn. 


The  Robert  Finkles 
. . . see  class  of  1943 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Jane  Fillmore  Dunlap  to  James  Leonard 
Highsaw,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

After  her  graduation  from  Oberlin  Miss  Dun- 
lap spent  a year  as  a graduate  fellow  in  the  Pub- 
lic Administration  Center  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  She  went  to  Washington  in  June, 
1942,  with  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Af- 
fairs to  work  as  an  interne  in  the  government 
service.  At  present  she  is  an  administration 
analyst  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the 
executive  offices  of  President  Roosevelt.  She 
has  recently  returned  from  spending  nine  months 
in  London  as  an  assistant  to  Eric  Biddle  in  the 
American  Embassy. 

Mr.  Highsaw  is  principal  of  Tech  High  School 
in  Washington.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. In  1941  he  received  his  Ll.B.  degree  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  Since  graduation  from 
law  school  he  has  held  positions  as  attorney  with 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Administration 


The  Hal  Messers 
...  as  Sergeant  Major  (personnel 
man)  for  the  troupe  of  250  Army 
Air  Force  men  who  are  putting  on 
the  AAF’s  famed  show  "Winged 
Victory"  in  major  cities  through- 
out the  country,  M/Sgt.  Hal  Mes- 
ser, ’41,  says  he  has  "a  rather  nice 
job — interesting  but  unending 
work,  with  never  a dull  moment." 
Airs.  Messer  (Alar gar et  Swett,  ’42) 
is  able  to  accompany  her  husband 
on  the  shoiv’s  lour 


witl1  ll"-'  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  Wash- 
ingtu"  lie  is  a member  of  the  Tennessee  and 
federal  Bar  Associations. 

The  wedding  will  take  place  next  June. 

1942 

Barbara  Booth  Saint  writes:  “We  are  pleased, 
proud  and  happy  to  announce  the  birth  of  Billy] 
Jr.,  on  December  20.  He  arrived  just  in  time 
to  hang  on  the  Christmas  tree!  Then  Daddy 
Bill  Saint  graduated  from  the  Air  Corps  Cadets 
on  December  23  and  arrived  home  Christmas 
Day,  presenting  us  with  a pair  of  silver  wings  - 
his  . . . Bill  is  stationed  at  Freeman  Field,  Indi- 
ana, as  an  instructor  of  AT  10.  Mother  and 
baby  are  at  home  for  the  present,  but  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  may  all  be  to- 
gether as  a family.” 

1 lie  Oklahoma  Daily,”  student  newspaper 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  carried  a feature 
story  January  4 on  Lt.  (jg)  Donald  T.  Chalkley, 
NROTC  communications  instructor,  who  con- 
structed a set  of  wireless  telegraph  transmitters 
from  material  salvaged  from  the  Army  and  the 
university. 

The  article  read  in  part:  “Faced  by  a lack 
of  equipment  for  instruction  purposes,  Chalkley 
proceeded  to  assemble  such  apparently  unrelated 
items  as  earphones  from  radio  station  WNAD, 
roofing  nails,  coat  hooks,  salvage  wire,  old 
packing  boxes  and  switches  from  the  Naval  Air 
Technical  Training  Center  . . . Putting  each  part 
to  its  most  adaptable  use,  Chalkley  fashioned  a 
switchboard  panel  from  the  old  locker  doors  do- 
nated by  the  NATTC,  the  coat  hangers  bent  into 
head  straps  for  the  earphones  from  WNAD,  and 
these  in  turn  were  suspended  from  the  coat 
hook.” 

Grace  Chap  sends  news  of  many  friends: 
“During  the  Christmas  holidays  I saw  several 
Oberlin  alumni  enjoying  “Porgy  and  Bess,” 
namely  Jane  Caldwell  Smith,  Kay  Wear,  Bob 
Kretchmar,  ’40,  Mary  Hartzell,  ’40,  and  Lucy 
Dyson,  ’40. 

“Helen  Draudt  was  married  a year  ago  to  Lt. 
Eugene  T.  Moffatt  of  the  AAF  and  on  January 
16,  1945,  they  became  proud  parents  of  a son, 
Craig  Lawrence.  Ada  Mae  Keiser  Bennett  and 
her  husband  spent  last  summer  and  part  of  the 
fall  in  Erieside,  Ohio,  where  Jim’s  charge  was 
the  Methodist  Church.  In  November  they  went 
hack  to  Lodi,  New  York,  where  Jim  now  has  two 
churches,  one  in  the  town,  another  nearby.” 

Dorothy  Frank  Freschl  writes  that  her  hus- 
band, Steve,  got  his  commission  in  September 
and  was  kept  on  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Virginia,  as  an 
instructor.  “I  practiced  housekeeping  till  Janu- 
ary— substitute  teaching  on  the  side,  but  took  a 
full-time  job  during  the  second  semester  and 
like  it  very  much.” 

Barbara  Dougherty,  ’43,  and  Lt.  Roland  Bert- 
hoff  were  married  January  27  at  Ft.  Benning, 
Georgia.  Lt.  Berthoff  is  an  instructor  there. 

Lt.  Mary  Louise  Green,  WAC,  and  Lt.  Eu- 
gene C.  Gordon,  USA,  were  married  on  Febru- 
ary 8 in  Paris,  France. 

Hazel  Haddox  and  Lt.  (jg)  Ralph  Henry,  ’43, 
were  married  at  Old  North  Church  in  Boston 
December  17.  Sumner  Kitchen,  ’43,  was  best 
man;  Lowell  Lapham,  ’43,  and  Stanley  Bennett 
were  ushers.  Also  from  Oberlin  at  the  wedding 
were  Mildred  Woodard  Bennett,  Cecelia  Ken- 
yon, ’43,  and  John  Carlisle. 

Lt.  Henry,  just  back  from  duty  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area,  is  now  in  Navy  Bomb  Disposal 
School  *at  American  University  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  taking  a refresher  course.  Mrs.  Henry 
has  been  studying  towards  her  master’s  degree 
at  the  Harvard  Department  of  Music.  She  ex- 
pects to  join  her  husband  as  soon  as  he  receives 
his  new  assignment. 

Cpl.  Allen  Shaw  writes  from  Paris:  “The 
French  are  very  friendly,  and  the  language  diffi- 
culty is  not  as  great  as  one  might  expect  it  to 
be.  Another  fellow  and  I were  invited  out  to  a 
French  home  for  dinner  and  the  evening,  and, 
while  we  spoke  no  French  worth  mentioning 
and  our  host  and  hostess  spoke  no  English,  we 
managed  to  get  along  very  well.  I had  heard 
that  the  French  were  wonderful  cooks  and,  if  our 
hostess  was  an  example,  I have  certainly  heard 
correctly.  It  was  by  far  the  best  meal  I’ve  had 
since  leaving  the  States,  and  1 ate  out  quite 
often  while  1 was  in  Great  Britain. 

“There  are  a number  of  things  for  sale  in  the 
Paris  stores  which  are  rather  surprising.  Such 
things  as  cameras,  camera  film,  radios,  silk 
goods,  etc.,  which  haven’t  been  seen  in  Ameri- 
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can  or  British  stores  for  quite  a while.  The  only 
real  shortages  seem  to  be  of  food  and  cigarettes, 
especially  the  latter.” 

Cpl.  Shaw  was  stationed  at  Wright  Field.  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  before  being  shipped  overseas  and  his 
wife  is  staying  on  in  their  apartment  there,  liv- 
ing with  the  wife  of  another  weatherman. 

Kay  Wear  leaves  her  radio  work  in  Cleveland 
the  middle  of  March  to  report  for  overseas  Red 
Cross  training. 


1943 

The  engagement  of  Audrey  Prindle  to  Lt. 
William  E.  Dutrow.  AAC.  has  been  announced. 
Lt.  Dutrow,  whose  home  is  in  Watsontown, 
Pennsylvania,  is  now  serving  as  bombardier  on 
a B-29  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Mary  Katherine  Cheffy.  x’46.  and  Ensign  H. 
Arthur  Robertson,  USNR.  were  married  Feb- 
ruary 24  in  Fairchild  Chapel  in  Oberlin.  Jean 
Reitsman,  ’46,  was  maid  of  honor.  Lt.  Richard 
E.  Clewell  was  best  man.  Janet  Woodrow,  ’46, 
played  the  wedding  music  and  Allen  Tucker.  ’45, 
ushered.  At  the  reception  held  at  the  Oberlin 
Inn  after  the  ceremony  Eda  Loeb.  '46.  Lee  Hill, 
’47.  and  Nancy  Williams,  ’46,  assisted.  Ensign 
and  Mrs.  Robertson  are  living  at  Goddard’s 
Apartment.  Longneck  Point  Road,  Noroton, 
Connecticut. 

Pvt.  Norman  Saltzburg  has  just  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  Information  and  Education  course 
at  the  School  for  Personnel  Services  at  Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. 

Lt.  (jg)  Robert  W.  Johnson,  x,  was  married 
on  January  7 to  Miss  Mary  McCormack  of 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

Carol  Beeman,  x’46,  and  Flight  Officer  Robert 
B.  Finkle,  x,  were  married  on  January  12  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  F/O  Finkle  is  a 
navigator  on  a B-24  and  is  in  the  last  portion  of 
his  training  before  going  overseas.  His  flight’s 
commitment  date  is  some  time  in  April.  The 
Finkles  are  living  at  19S  Central  Street,  Spring- 
field  5. 

Pfc.  Robert  Turpin,  x.  has  begun  his  senior 
year  in  the  dental  school  of  Medharry  Medical 
College.  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  expects  to 
complete  his  training  next  September.  He  has 
seen  a number  of  Oberlinians  including  Charles 
Dinkins,  ’41.  Doris  Jones,  ’44,  and  Bob  Dixon. 
’37,  and  writes:  “Thus,  with  all  these  Oberlin 
folk  floating  around,  the  Review  coming  regu- 
larly in  which  I follow  with  interest  everything 
from  the  athletic  schedule  to  the  marriages, 
Oberlin  is  kept  fresh  in  my  mind.  Most  of  all, 
being  in  a position  to  observe  students  from 
many  other  colleges.  I have  really  come  to  ap- 
preciate more  and  more  just  how  fortunate  I 
was  to  have  spent  my  three  undergraduate  years 
at  least  in  Oberlin.  I daresay  that  the  other 
alumni  or  former  students  feel  the  same  way 
when  they  get  out  and  are  able  to  look  back  on 
their  college  days  from  a different  perspective, 
even  though  the  hard  pace  may  not  seem  so 
valuable  at  the  time  they  arc  going  through  it.” 

Iva  May  Lord  and  Lt.  Parron  G.  Gallop, 
USNR,  were  married  March  1 in  the  Thorndike 
Hilton  Memorial  Chapel,  Chicago.  Jean  Lord 
was  maid  of  honor. 

Lt.  Gallop  was  director  of  the  physical  fitness 
program  for  the  Oberlin  V-12  L’nit  for  a short 
time  in  1943.  He  has  just  returned  from  a 
year  and  a half  of  service  overseas  and  has  been 
assigned  to  San  Francisco.  Since  her  gradua- 
tion from  Oberlin  Mrs.  Gallop  has  been  teach- 
ing music  in  Ohio  schools. 

Lt.  (jg)  George  R.  Franklin,  USNR.  and 
Doris  Elaine  Crossett  were  married  January 
27  in  Patchogue.  New  York. 

Elizabeth  "Peg”  Griffith  is  studying  at  Kath- 
arine Gibbs  School  in  New  York.  She  shares 
an  apartment  with  Jane  Wirth  Grove,  ’4l.  who 
is  also  studying  there. 

Pvt.  Art  Hirsch.  who  is  just  out  of  the  hos- 
pital and  back  in  training,  expects  to  be  sent 
hack  into  the  lines  again  soon.  He  is  serving  in 
Italy.  Pvt.  Hirsch  has  lost  all  his  possessions 
several  times,  including  all  the  addresses  he  had. 
He  suggests  that  people  write  even  if  thev  don’t 
hear  from  service  men  because  they  so  often  lose 
all  they  have,  including  addresses. 

A composition  by  Barbara  Twyeffort,  "Toc- 
cata. was  played  by  Luise  Errol,  pianist,  in  a 
recital  in  the  faculty  series  at  Shorter  College, 
Rome,  Georgia. 

A letter  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  written  in  Jantt 


Virginia  Shultz  Porter,  ’40,  and  Daughter  Virginia  Elizabeth 
. . . said  to  be  " the  first  white  females  to  have  flown  the  hump  in  U.  .9. 
Army  transport  plane,”  and  chaperoned  by  a Chinese  general,  too  . . . the 
baby  was  a great  morale  booster  for  hundreds  of  G-l’s  who  bounced  her 

on  their  knees 


X-JOME  at  last  in  Norris,  Tennessee. 

after  three  months  difficult  travel, 
are  Mrs.  Robert  Porter  (Virginia 
Shultz,  ’40)  and  her  1 1 -months-old 
daughter,  Virginia  Elizabeth.  They  ar- 
rived at  a port  in  California  aboard 
a Coast  Guard-manned  Army  transport, 
together  with  a load  of  several  hundred 
injured  soldiers,  300  New  Zealand  war 
brides  and  77  babies,  on  March  3. 

The  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  picture 
above,  distributed  by  the  Red  Cross, 
was  published  in  many  newspapers. 
Taken  at  an  unnamed  city  in  Southwest 
China,  it  shows  Mrs.  Porter  and  her 
daughter  pulling  up  in  front  of  a Red 
Cross  headquarters  in  a "China-side 
taxi,”  drawn  by  a coolie.  Mrs.  Porter 
and  her  baby  were  en  route  home  from 
China,  having  flown  over  the  hump 
(in  care  of  a Chinese  general)  into 
India  where  they  boarded  an  American 
ship. 

Mrs.  Porter  is  a former  teacher  in 
the  Oberlin-in-China  schools.  Her  hus- 


band is  Pvt.  Bob  Porter,  ’40,  of  the  AAF 
in  China,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  L.  Por- 
ter of  Oberlin. 

According  to  the  caption  accompany- 
ing the  picture,  Mrs.  Porter  is  shown 
handing  her  youngster  to  Cpl.  Theo- 
dore A.  Kobel  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs.  Gladys  Wavrek,  Wells- 
boro,  Pennsylvania,  an  ARC  worker, 
looks  on.  Cpl.  Kobel  is  "just  practic- 
ing." A recent  letter  from  Mrs.  Kobel 
announced  the  arrival  of  a Kobel  jun- 
ior, born  while  he  has  been  overseas. 

The  story  continues,  "In  the  Red 
Cross  clubs  at  which  Mrs.  Porter  and 
Virginia  stay,  the  baby  is  as  big  a mo- 
rale booster  as  the  weekly  movie!  Like 
hundreds  of  other  G-I’s,  who  have 
babies  at  home,  Cpl.  Kobel  has  never 
played  with  his. 

"Little  Virginia  may  be  Bob  Porter's 
kid,  but  to  the  hundreds  of  American 
soldiers  who’ve  dangled  toys  before  her, 
held  her  on  their  laps,  bounced  her  a 
bit,  she’s  their  kid  ...  at  home.” 


ary  from  Belgium,  by  Lt.  Bill  Dipman,  x.  reads 
(in  part)  as  follows:  "Right  now  it’s  really  chilly 
up  here  in  the  hills,  and  we've  had  three  or  four 
snowfalls.  We’re  all  resigned  to  spending  the 
winter  here — and  how  we  had  hoped  to  be  home 
for  Christmas!  ‘C’est  la  guerre!’ 

"Belgium  is  not  much  different  than  France-  - 
perhaps  a speck  cleaner.  The  people  arc  fine  to 
us.  and  do  every  thing  they  can  to  help.” 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Weber  (Eleanor 
Cady)  of  Chicago,  have  a daughter.  Sheila  Boyd, 
born  February  16. 

Barbara  Jacobs.  ’44,  and  Bob  Van  Riper,  A/S, 
were  married  December  2 in  Cleveland  Heights. 
Ohio.  Polly  Comcgys,  ’45,  was  bridesmaid  and 


Pfc.  John  Richards  was  best  man.  A/S  Van 
Riper  is  now  at  midshipman  school  at  Cornell 
University  and  he  and  his  wife  arc  living  at 
307  College  Avenue.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr.  (Barbara 
Richards,  ’41)  have  a daughter,  Ruth  1 -ynne. 
born  January  17. 

Lt.  Fishel  wrote  as  follows  on  February 
25:  "I  don’t  guess  that  anyone  else  looked 

at  my  name  in  the  Oberlin  in  Uniform  list  of 
changes,  but  in  case  they  did.  they  would  have 
wondered  how  on  earth  I climbed  so  fast.  My 
tank,  technically  speaking,  should  have  a *’j.g.” 
after  it,  signifying  an  added  half  stripe,  rather 
than  a full  stripe.  It  was  added  purely  on  a 
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meritorious  basis  (along  with  5,000  or  so  15- 
month  ensigns)  last  September. 

"Though  vanity  prompted  this  letter,  I guess 
1 could  add,  right  proudly,  that  1 am  a daddy 
of  about  six  weeks,  and  a diaper-changer  and 
baby-burper  of  about  three  or  four  day’s  ex- 
perience. Fortunately  I was  in  Miami  when 
Ruth  Lynne  was  born  (though  Barbara  did  all 
the  work),  and  had  the  satisfying  experience  of 
carrying  a week-old  baby  in  an  ambulance  as  we 
sped  home  from  the  hospital.  1 was  with  Barb 
and  baby  for  a few  days,  then  had  to  shove  off. 
I got  a forty-eight  before  our  station  got 
changed.  We  are  more  fortunate  than  most  of 
the  men  since  I am  still  at  a place  which  permtis 
me  to  see  Barb  and  Lynne  occasionally. 

"The  day  before  Lynne  was  born,  I took  com- 
mand of  this  ship,  a routine  promotion  accorded 
all  officers  who  stay  aboard  long  enough.  Since 
we  have  never  been  fired  on  (nor  fired  on  any- 
body), the  only  thing  to  complain  about  is  the 
roughness  of  the  sea.  which  nobody  can  help, 
but  we  can  sure  enough  feel.  Compared  to  the 
horrors  of  real  war,  our  complaint  is  unfounded. 

"The  experience  to  be  gained  on  a ship  this 
small  is  invaluable.  I have  twenty-four  men 
and  two  officers  under  me.  On  a ship  this  small 
it  is  essential  that  everyone  get  along,  in  spite 
of  frayed  nerves  and  rough  seas.  Then,  there 
are  more  reports  per  capita  than  on  a smaller 
ship — and  they  keep  us  jumping  (up  and  down 
hatches).  Each  officer  handles  two  or  three 
major  departments. 

1944 

Lorraine  Pruett  and  Capt.  John  De  Jarnette 
Pemberton,  Jr.,  were  married  on  January  27  in 
Rochester,  Minnesota.  Capt.  Pemberton,  now 
with  the  American  Field  Service,  has  been  serv- 
ing with  the  Indian  Army  in  India  and  expects 
to  return  overseas  soon.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Swarthmore  College  and  attended  Harvard  Law 
School.  Marian  Magath  McClellan,  ’43,  as- 
sisted at  the  reception ; and  the  organist  was 
Hazel  B.  Martin,  x’14.  Mrs.  Pemberton  is 
living  at  855  7th  Avenue,  S.  W.,  Rochester. 

The  engagement  of  Elizabeth  Lane  to  Cpl. 
John  Hodgen,  x'46,  was  announced  at  Christmas 
time.  Cpl.  Hodgen,  youngest  of  eight  boys  and 
the  fifth  to  go  overseas,  is  a chaplain’s  clerk, 
now  in  France.  In  a recent  letter  to  his  fiancee 
he  mentioned  seeing  John  Schwertman,  ’39,  in 
a Red  Cross  center. 

Miss  Lane  spent  her  Christmas  vacation  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgen  in  Plymouth.  Massachu- 
setts, and  with  her  sister  Virginia  in  New  York 
City.  While  she  was  in  New  York  Pat  Alden, 
Judy  Storrs,  Mim  Drake  and  Sue  Adler  got  to- 
gether with  the  Lanes  at  International  House 
for  a ’44  reunion. 

Judy  Storrs  expects  to  be  in  Cleveland  during 
March  and  April  to  finish  her  occupational 
therapy  training  at  a hospital  there.  She  will 
be  staying  with  Elizabeth  Lane. 

Nancy  E.  Ryther  did  graduate  work  in  Eng- 
lish and  social  studies  at  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo until  January,  when  she  accepted  a position 
as  head  of  the  English  department  in  Moravia, 
New  York,  high  school. 

Jane  Hykes  is  studying  in  the  classics  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  living  at 
International  House. 

1945 

Pfc.  William  C.  Wallace,  x,  is  now  serving 
with  the  infantry  in  Germany.  He  writes:  “I’m 
some  place  on  the  Western  Front,  sweating  out 
the  folding  up  of  Der  Fuehrer’s  war  machine. 
However,  I hope  someday  to  woof  back  to  col- 
lege and  resume  the  interrupted.  My  languages 
did  come  in  handy  here  and  in  France  and 
Belgium.  In  the  latter  country  I was  a bat- 
talion interpreter  and  bad  to  learn  to  speak 
French  and  some  German  rapidly;  even  picked 
up  a good  deal  of  Flemish  and  Walloon.” 

Bob  Wright,  x,  has  been  placed  on  a surgical 
team  consisting  of  two  surgeons  and  six  enlisted 
men  who  have  been  sent  to  the  front  in  the  Pa- 
cific to  form  a mobile  hospital  unit.  Such  a 
mobile  unit  locates  next  to  the  front  line  hos- 
pitals until  the  pressure  is  off  when  it  leaves  for 
another  "hot  spot.” 

Pfc.  Bob  Keesey,  x,  writes  from  France:  "Be- 
fore we  moved  tip  to  the  front,  I had  a short 
pass  in  Marseille.  It  is  quite  a place,  in  spots 
comparable  to  any  American  city,  but  for  the 
most  part  strictly  European — narrow  streets,  no 


Pfc.  Charles  Brook,  ’35  Pfc.  Arthur  Buckles,  x’47 

. . . news  of  their  deaths  in  action  in  Germany  was  published  in  the  Febru- 
ary  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 


sidewalks.  I’m  now  in  the  7th  Army.  Have 
been  for  some  time.  . . . My  college  French  has 
bad  an  awful  workout  over  here.  I get  along 
fine  with  the  French.  Most  of  them  seem  glad  to 
be  able  to  ebat  with  an  American  soldier. 

"In  most  cases  we’ve  received  wonderful  hos- 
pitality at  the  hands  of  the  French.  Many  have 
given  us  their  last  bread  and  many  are  free  with 
liquid  delicacy.  Most  of  the  French  people  hid 
what  they  didn’t  want  the  Germans  to  confiscate. 
Any  number  of  times  we’ve  been  told,  ‘Here, 
help  yourself,  we’ve  waited  long  for  you  and 
have  saved  this  for  you!’” 

Sgt.  Eric  Tachau.  x,  is  now  in  fire-control 
work  in  an  artillery  battalion  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  finds  it  very  interesting.  “.  . . I’m 
really  pretty  happy  in  the  Marine  Corps;  and, 
though  I miss  Oberlin.  I’m  not  sorry  I left  when 
I did.  Been  overseas  now  twenty-two  months 
and  have  been  in  two  campaigns;  was  at  Peleliu 
until  recently.” 

1946 

A/T  Pete  Flawn  and  A/T  John  II.  Rumley, 
x’47.  have  seen  a lot  of  each  other  at  Turner 
Field,  Albany,  Georgia,  where  the  former  is  an 
instructor  in  physical  education  and  the  latter 
is  an  "odd-jobs  artist  doing  everything  from 
sign -painting  through  map-drafting,  cartoons 
and  murals.”  Both  were  awaiting  shipment  to 
an  AAF  pre-flight  training  school  when  heard 
from  on  February  6,  1945. 


Expresses  His  Appreciation 

(A  San  Francisco  A.P.O. ) 

Dear  Mrs.  Fisk: 

I cannot  express  to  you  in  words  the  in- 
terest that  the  Alumni  Bulletins  arouse — 
not  only  in  me,  an  Oberlinite,  but  in  those 
that  merely  know  of  Oberlin,  even  those  that 
never  went  to  any  college!  I,  of  course, 
spend  hours  reading  and  rereading  it  and 
remembering  the  many  happy  days. 

I'm  sure  all  the  other  men  and  women  in 
the  service  appreciate  this  publication  as 
much. 

(T/5)  Silas  Bradley,  x’39 


Belated  (But  Official)  Report  of 
An  Action  in  France 

Somewhere  in  France 

A copy  of  the  official  report  on  the  way 
Lt.  Fred  Marks,  ’40,  spent  one  morning  last 
fall: 

"This  Unit’s  bivouac  Area  is  situated  on 
the  crest  of  a heavily  wooded  hill,  the  perim- 
eter of  which  commands  a broad  sweep 
of  the  valley  below  where  American  Artil- 
lery has  been  engaged  in  sporadic  firing.  At 
0900  today,  Lt.  Marks  was  proceeding  to- 
ward the  edge  of  the  Forest  and  well  within 
this  Unit’s  area  when  he  sighted  moving 
figures  approaching  the  area  in  a skulking 
manner  and  partly  hidden  by  the  under- 
brush. Lt.  Marks  at  first  believed  these  fig- 
ures to  be  troops  of  his  own  Army  or  Free 
French.  However  upon  closer  examination, 
he  clearly  recognized  them  as  German  sol- 
diers. 

"Lt.  Marks  rapidly  checked  his  piece, 
then  ordered  them  to  their  feet,  and  mo- 
tioned them  to  drop  their  rifles  and  pistols. 
He  counted  eight  enemy  soldiers. 

"The  enlisted  personnel  of  the  unit  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  and  formed  a Guard. 
Capt.  Hill  gave  the  command  ’Marsch’  and 
with  Lt.  Marks  leading  the  column,  marched 
the  German  prisoners  to  the  Corps  AG  Sec- 
tion. 

"Upon  later  examination  of  the  weapons 
carried  by  the  prisoners,  it  was  revealed  that 
they  had  been  armed  with  four  rifles,  three 
U.  S.  .45  caliber  pistols,  one  French  .38 
caliber  pistol,  one  Luger  pistol,  numerous 
high  explosive  hand  grenades,  a very  large 
amount  of  ammunition,  and  several  bayo- 
nets. 

8 October  1944 
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Bud  Thomas  Rides  Magic  Carpet 
From  New  Guinea  to  Oberlin 

February  16,  1945 

Dear  Mr.  Mosher: 

Seeing  the  steaming  jungle  of  New 
Guinea  one  day  and  the  deep  snow  of  Ober- 
lin campus  the  next  sounds  like  a miracle, 
but  it  did  happen  to  me.  One  morning  1 
was  wakened,  not  too  gently,  by  one  of  my 
buddies  with  the  statement,  "Thomas,  wake 
up.  You’re  going  back  to  the  States." 

Thinking  that  it  was  another  pleasant 
dream  of  home,  I was  reluctant  to  open  my 
eyes  lest  the  fantasy  should  vanish  in  the 
mist  which  surrounded  the  tent.  But  it  was 
true,  and  in  practically  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  sing  a verse  of  "Ten  Thousand  Strong," 

I was  in  President  Wilkins’  office  thanking 
him  for  his  interest  shown  through  the  val- 
uable pictures  (by  word  and  photograph) 
of  Oberlin,  current  campus  news  via  The 
Review  and  Alumni  Bulletin  and  the  link 
with  former  classmates  in  The  Alumni  Mag- 
azine. 

After  a short  time  at  home  with  my 
wife  (Betty  Glenn,  ’36),  I proceeded  to 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in  Lexing- 
ton, Virginia,  to  attend  the  Army’s  School 
for  Personnel  Services.  The  Information 
and  Education  Course  encompassed  many 
rich  adventures  in  History,  Geography,  Po- 
litical Science,  Sociology  and  Public  Speak- 
ing. The  school,  of  which  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  once  was  president,  possesses  all  the 
traditional  charm  and  hospitality  of  the  Old 
South  and  at  the  same  time  grips  one  with 
the  new,  enlarged  concepts  of  democratic 
living  of  the  world  today. 

The  idea  back  of  the  Army’s  courses  is 
that  an  informed  soldier  is  a more  effective 
one  in  his  military  mission  if  he:  Knows 
Why  We  Fight,  Knows  The  Enemy,  Knows 
Our  Allies,  Knows  and  Has  Pride  In  His 
Outfit,  Knows  The  News  and  Its  Signifi- 
cance, Knows  and  Has  Faith  in  The  United 
States  and  Its  Future.  The  work  is  being 
done  by:  War  Rooms  in  which  detailed 
situation  maps,  poster  displays  and  other 
visual  aids  give  each  soldier  the  latest  bat- 
tlefront  developments  and  other  significant 
information;  Orientation  classes  in  which 
the  background  of  the  war  and  other  like 
subjects  are  discussed;  Off  Duty  Discussion 
groups  led  by  trained  men — in  which  each 
man  has  a chance  to  "air”  his  views  on  the 
topic  of  the  day;  newspapers  giving  timely 
reporting  of  the  battles  and  pertinent  topics 
of  the  home  front.  Other  channels  of  in- 
formation include:  radio  programs,  maga- 
zines, pamphlets,  pocket  guides,  and  drama- 
tization of  ideas  and  ideals  for  which  the 
Allied  cause  is  dedicated. 

Another  part  of  the  program  in  the  Edu- 
cation Section  is  of  particular  importance  to 
men  overseas.  A serviceman  may  take  a 
group  study  or  individual  correspondence 
course  and  receive  credit  in  his  own  school 
through  accreditation  service  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute.  A number  of  men  are  go- 
ing to  be  interested  in  higher  education  after 
the  war,  and  I’m  happy  that  Oberlin 
through  expressions  of  experience  by  pres- 
ent overseas  returnees  in  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine units  now  on  campus,  will  have  a defi- 


nite  idea  concerning  changed  needs  of  the 
post  war  curriculum. 

Already  plans  are  being  made  for  the 
"difficult"  period  between  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  the  time  of  discharge  from  the 
service,  and  each  man  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  training  and  education  which 
will  better  equip  him  along  his  own  lines 
of  interest  for  return  to  civilian  life. 

At  the  school  in  Virginia  I met  men 
from  all  the  fighting  fronts  and  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Oberlinites  know 
the  value  of  a "bull  session”;  and  this  time 
I talked  with  men  from  North  Africa,  some 
who  carried  supplies  to  the  beach  at  Anzio, 
others  who  were  in  the  race  across  France, 
and  men  from  the  Aleutians,  China-Burma- 
India  theater,  and  those  veterans  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  the  Solomons  and  the  Philippines. 

At  this  writing  I'm  soaking  in  an  extra 
fill  of  the  snow-covered  campus  to  take  back 
with  me — the  friendly  cooperation  of  Miss 
Daub  at  the  libe,  a coke  at  the  Varsity,  the 
inviting  aroma  of  Grey  Gables  kitchen  pre- 
sided over  by  Miss  Mary  Duncan,  the  pleas- 
antries of  Thomas  House  (for  Kweggir 
Aggrey,  ’32),  mellow  tones  of  the  First 
Church  organ  (for  Henry  Booker,  ’36),  Dan 
Kinsey's  track  practice  (for  Bill  Ray,  ’37). 
Aggrey,  Booker  and  Ray  are  officers  with  my 
unit  overseas.  In  a few  days  I shall  be  on 
my  "magic  carpet"  across  the  world.  Thanks 
again  for  quenching  my  thirst  for  Oberlin 
with  each  draught  of  the  Alumni  /Magazine! 

— Sgt.  Philip  (Bud)  Thomas,  '39 


Emily  Ann  Buckley,  x’45 
Herbert  ("Dolf”)  Swing, 

( Acad.  ’11-’15) 

. . . second  from  the  left  and  far 
right  respectively,  are  the  lyric  so- 
prano and  baritone  members  of 
one  of  the  famed  USO  troupes 
that  have  entertained  the  lonely 
U S.  fighting  men  in  a long  tour 
through  the  far-off  Pacific  islands. 
Mr.  Swing  is  a son  of  the  late  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Temple  Swing  of 
Oberlin,  and  a brother  of  the 
famed  nexus  commentator,  Ray- 
mond Swing 


Prof,  and  Mrs.  Lynds  Jones 
. . . though  he  recently  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Oberlin  School 
Board  and  as  trustee  for  the  county 
sanatorium,  he  continues  in  the 
difficult  task  of  chairmaning  the 
district  selective  service  board  . . . 
he  continues  also  to  work  an  im- 
mense garden  and  to  maintain  ac- 
tively his  study  of  birds.  (See 
Thompson  letter  on  this  page.) 
Prof.  Jones  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin in  1892  and  taught  here  from 
that  year  until  his  retirement  from 
the  faculty  in  1930 


Writes  Tribute  to  Lynds  Jones; 
Asks  for  Letters  from  Former 
Students  in  Ornithology 


March  5,  1945 

Dear  Mr.  Mosher: 

1 would  be  very  interested  to,  know  what 
the  "old”  students  who  attended  Prof.  Lynds 
Jones’  Ornithology  Classes  now  think  about 
that  course.  Do  they  today  find  a great  deal 
of  satisfaction  in  the  observation  and  study 
of  birds  around  their  homes  or  on  vacation 
trips? 

Any  letters  written  to  me  (note  address 
below)  in  reply  to  this  inquiry,  will  be 
passed  along  to  Prof.  Jones,  who  was  SO 
years  old  January  5,  but  continues  actively 
in  his  own  study  of  birds.  When  he  was  14 
years  old,  on  a pioneer  farm  in  Iowa,  he  used 
to  see  different  kinds  of  birds  in  the  timber 
at  the  end  of  a field  in  which  he  was  hoeing 
corn.  He  didn  t know  the  names  of  those 
birds  so  he  took  some  of  his  hard  earned 
money  and  bought  a "Key  to  Birds”  and 
started  to  dig  the  identifications  out  for  him- 
self. 


rnus  Began  the  career  of  a nationally 
known  ornithologist. 

Today  because  he  taught  ornithology  in 
Oberlin  College  for  nearly  30  years,  there  are 
men  and  women  all  over  the  world  who  are 
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taking  great  satisfaction  in  observing  and 
appreciating  the  birds  around  their  homes. 

He  is  responsible  for  making  Oberlin  a 
community  that  is  unusually  bird  conscious. 
I am  surprised  almost  every  day  to  hear  some 
different  person  say  they  have  a bird  feeder 
near  their  window  and  have  this  bird  com- 
ing, or  that  bird  carrying  off  some  seeds  to 
hide  for  future  use,  or  a cardinal  feeding  his 
young  and  his  mate. 

George  Wilder,  ’91,  says  that  when  stu- 
dent volunteers  who  had  studied  with  Mr. 
Jones  came  to  China  as  missionairies  they 
were  at  once  much  interested  in  the  new 
birds  they  found  there. 

Gene  Zavodsky  and  his  wife  (Charlotte 
Zoline,  x’41)  now  living  away  up  in  the 
wilds  of  Alaska  took  back  with  them  some 
bird  books  and  guides  and  a pair  of  good 
binoculars  so  they  could  study  the  birds 
around  their  snow  covered  cabin. 

Gene  had  a long  talk  with  Mr.  Jones  be- 
fore he  went  back  this  time.  He  said  that 
to  see  all  those  strange  Alaskan  birds  and 
not  to  know  their  names  had  been  exasper- 
ating to  him. 

Because  I had  studied  ornithology  for  a 
few  short  months  with  Mr.  Jones  and  later 
on  had  taken  our  four  children  on  bird 
hikes,  when  Emmett,  Jr.  was  scarcely  able 
to  toddle  through  the  grass  and  weeds,  Em- 
mett now  writes  back  from  Naval  service  in 
Montana,  the  Pacific,  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
Caribbean,  and  the  North  and  South  Atlan- 
tic or  wherever  orders  take  him,  to  ask  me 
about  some  new  bird  he  has  seen. 

Lynds  Jones  has  made  this  world  a bright- 
er, more  interesting,  and  happier  place  than 
he  found  it! 

— Emmett  C.  Thompson,  '06 
245  North  Professor  Street 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

Marches  300  Miles  Over  World's 
Most  Difficult  Terrain 

Burma 
February  2,  1945 

Dear  President  Wilkins: 

I don’t  think  I ever  wrote  a letter  under 
more  adverse  conditions.  There  are  five  of 
us  in  a "dugout”  of  8 by  6 dimensions  and 
314  feet  high.  It  is  night  and  we  are  all 
trying  to  write  letters  at  the  same  time  with 
the  aid  of  an  over-sized  flash  light.  The 
closest  known  Japs  are  less  than  a mile  away 
and  some  of  the  unknown  may  be  a heck 
of  a lot  closer.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
only  occasional  small  arms  fire,  but  usually 
there  are  shells  and  hand  grenades  to  be 
heard  all  around  us. 

We  are  part  of  the  Mars  Task  Force;  I 
don’t  know  who  figured  out  the  name  but 
I guess  it’s  as  good  as  any.  After  marching 
300  miles  over  some  of  the  most  difficult 
terrain  in  the  world  we  hit  actual  combat 
and  have  been  in  contact  for  about  two 
weeks  now.  Our  casualties  are  less  than 
those  of  the  Japs  and  so  far  we  are  on  top 
as  far  as  groundgaining  is  concerned. 

Frankly  it’s  a dirty  mess  though,  any  way 
you  look  at  it.  I have  never  seen  death 
from  combat  first  hand  before  and  I can’t 
make  myself  understand  it,  but  it’s  all 
around  us  all  the  time;  I have  lost  some 
close  friends  already.  As  far  as  food  and 
ammunition  goes,  we  have  all  we  need. 

I hope  this  finds  you  as  well  as  ever — 
give  my  regards  to  Dean  Bosworth. 

— Sgt.  Don  Parks,  x’42 


Lt.  William  T.  Martin,  Jr.,  ’42 
. . . was  commissioned  in  the  field, 
from  sergeant  to  second  lieuten- 
ant, in  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished action  as  a member  of 
General  Patton’s  famed  Third 
Army,  the  80th  Infantry  division, 
and  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
''for  heroic  service . . . as  a member 
of  an  artillery  forward  observer 
team  working  with  the  advance 
elements  of  the  infantry. 

"Tirelessly,  and  on  numerous  oc- 
casions without  needed  food  or 
rest,  and  frequently  under  heavy 
enemy  fire,  he  skillfully  and 
promptly  placed  artillery  fire 
where  most  needed  to  give  the  in- 
fantry the  necessary  support.  His 
outstanding  devotion  to  duly,  su- 
perior ability,  and  heroic  service 
are  a distinct  credit  to  himself  and 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.  S.” 

Lt.  Martin’s  comment,  in  reply 
to  inquiries,  is  to  "take  the  whole 
thing  with  a grain  of  salt . . . never 
went  ivithout  needed  food  or  rest 
when  it  cotdd  possibly  he  avoid- 
ed.” 

He  also  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  for  wounds  received  in  early 
October. 

Lt.  Martin  is  the  son  of  two 
Oberlin  gradaiates  of  the  class  of 
1913,  W.  T.  Martin,  Sr.,  and  Ger- 
trude Acldenbrook  Martin,  of 
Cleveland. 


Ex  Hi-O-Hi  Editor  Says  Thanks 

Dear  Chuck: 

You  have  had  congratulations  and  thanks 
from  more  capable  heads  than  mine  on  the 
Alumni  publications. 

Each  issue  is  more  and  more  appreciated; 
each  issue  gets  better;  with  each  issue  I find 
myself  missing  Oberlin  more,  while  learn- 
ing more  about  her  through  the  publications. 

— Lt.  (jg)  Les  Fishel,  ’43 


Now  Attached  to  French  Army; 
He  Describes  Naples  Scene  As 
Invasion  Forces  Poised  There 

Somewhere  in  Snowy  France 
25  January,  1945 

Dear  Mr.  Wilkins: 

Since  1 last  wrote  I have  crossed  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Africa  to  Italy,  from  Italy 
to  France,  and  have  travelled  about  2500 
miles  in  France  without  seeing  one  large 
city.  I came  in  on  September  4 with  four 
other  passengers  on  a plane  loaded  with 
Blood  Plasma — that  was  back  in  those  early 
Liberation  Days  and  it  was  really  an  exciting 
experience.  I was  immediately  detached 
with  the  First  French  Army  still  doing  the 
same  old  job  of  instructing. 

With  the  exception  of  the  six  weeks  I 
was  in  Italy  I have  spent  the  past  year  work- 
ing entirely  with  the  French.  At  times  I 
am  so  completely  detached  that  I have  to 
send  my  mail  over  100  miles  to  get  it  cen- 
sored. I work,  eat,  sleep  and  dream  French 
and  I daresay  I am  almost  a Frenchman.  It 
really  is  a rare  opportunity  that  I am  having. 
I have  seen  France  and  her  people  from  the 
inside  out  rather  than  from  the  outside  in. 
I have  grown  to  love  her  and  her  people  in 
spite  of  their  many  shortcomings.  I doubt 
if  the  world  will  ever  fully  know  what 
France  has  sacrificed  and  suffered  during 
these  chaotic  years.  She  has  carried  her 
sufferings  courageously  and  an  even  greater 
glory  will  be  hers. 

Before  leaving  Africa  1 met  Ensign  David 
Carson,  ’43,  at  Bizerte.  I was  his  "big  broth- 
er” my  sophomore  year  but  he  played  big 
brother  to  me  in  July.  We  spent  several 
afternoons  swimming  and  motoring  in  the 
Lake  of  Bizerte  and  there  under  the  brilliant 
summer  African  sun  we  drifted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  lake  for  several  hours  recalling 
Oberlin  experiences,  and  Oberlin  professors. 

In  First  Wave  on  D-Day 

Dave  left  a few  days  ahead  of  me.  A 
letter  from  him  in  early  September  which 
I received  in  December  told  about  his  job 
in  the  Southern  France  invasion.  He  was 
commanding  officer  of  an  LCT  and  his  ship 
was  in  the  first  wave  on  D-Day  to  carry  our 
boys  into  the  Riviera.  Only  three  weeks 
before,  he  and  I had  been  drifting  peacefully 
on  the  Lake  of  Bizerte! 

I had  six  weeks  in  Naples  before  I came 
to  France.  It  was  a Naples  you  have  never 
known  and  probably  never  will  know. 
Naples  was  the  springboard  of  the  Southern 
France  invasions.  Her  streets  were  flooded 
with  every  Allied  troop  imaginable — hun- 
dreds of  thousands  it  seemed.  Via  Roma 
was  a spectacular  sight.  I doubt  if  it  had 
ever  known  such  milling  throngs.  Saluting 
was  eliminated  and  traffic  was  one  way 
down  her  ancient  pathway.  What  a strange 
tale  old  Vesuvius  could  tell  of  the  literally 
thousands  of  ships  that  were  amassed  in  the 
bay  at  his  feet  flying  flags  of  practically 
every  Allied  Nation. 

Capri  became  a war  time  playground  for 
weary  pilots.  Lt.  Dick  Vrooman,  ’41,  spent 
his  honeymoon  there  in  July.  Pompeii  was 
repopulated  when  I visited  there.  Populated 
with  thousands  of  curious  allied  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

San  Carlo  Opera  House  was  always 
jammed  with  nothing  but  Allied  troops.  1 
stood  for  two  and  a half  hours  in  a line 
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four  deep  that  stretched  a good  half  a mile 
to  get  in  to  hear  John  Barbarolli  give  a con- 
cern I was  one  of  the  last  to  get  in  and 
there  were  thousands  behind  me. 

The  only  place  I found  Naples  her  natural 
self  was  in  the  ancient  churches  and  chapels 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  city.  And  here  war 
had  intruded  too.  All  of  the  famous  paint- 
ings had  been  removed,  the  statuary  covered 
with  sand  bags  and  in  several  places  the 
churches  had  been  destroyed  or  partially 
damaged  by  our  bombs. 

Italy  truly  has  known  what  war  means 
and  I am  sure  it  will  be  a long,  long  time, 
if  ever,  before  she  as  a nation  "stabs"  any- 
one else  in  the  back. 

— Sgt.  John  G.  Bullock,  '42 

Testifies  to  the  Truth  of 
German  Atrocity  Stories 

25  December  1944 
Dear  President  Wilkins: 

...  In  the  throes  of  war  one  finds  all 
the  gaiety  of  the  season  forced  and  hollow7. 
Last  night,  Christmas  Eve,  we  got  together 
a couple  of  violins  and  a mandolin  to  play 
and  sing  Christmas  carols,  though  two  minor 
wounded  Jerrys  were  sitting  around. 

For  a moment  the  spirit  caught  on  and 
even  the  Jerrys  began  to  sing  "Stillige 
Nacht”  as  we  played  "Silent  Night,”  and  for 
a while  we  all  nearly  forgot  the  war,  but  in 
another  moment  four  dying  men  were  car- 
ried in  and  we  could  sing  no  more,  nor 
would  we  have  permitted  the  "Bodies”  had 
they  attempted  to  smile. 

You  know  this  war  is  grim  and  cruel; 
and  it  was  you  who  visualized  the  mobiliza- 
tion, even  as  you  worked  so  hard  for  peace, 
when  I was  a student.  You  probably  have 
read  how  the  enemy  have  captured  and 
murdered  our  men  but  I imagine  one  is 
skeptical  of  atrocity  stories.  I can  remem- 
ber a time  we  were  out  in  front  a little  too 
far  while  we  had  40  German  prisoners 
whom  we  could  not  evacuate  to  the  rear 
but  we  held  on  to  them  for  we  did  not 
choose  to  kill  in  cold  blood,  until  we  finally 
lost  all  prisoners  and  quite  a few  of  our 
own,  after  a counter  attack.  In  a similar 
situation  the  Germans  would  have  killed 
us  as  you  read  now. 

I remember  a critical  crossing  of  the 
Maselle  when  the  Jerrys  were  counter  at- 
tacking us  in  our  precarious  position,  but 
we  were  'mowing  them  down”  by  the  scores 
till  the  slaughter  became  so  thorough  that 
the  (German)  medics  mingled  thickly 
among  the  soldiers.  Our  officer  saw  that 
we  could  not  fire  without  hitting  medics 
so  called  cease  fire"  and  allowed  the  tvound- 
ed  to  be  cleared  out  before  the  shooting  was 
to  begin  again.  Our  boys  have  to  learn  to 
kill  ruthlessly;  it  is  not  in  them. 

A few  days  ago  we  were  fighting  in  a 
city  where  each  house  is  a strong  point  and 
where  the  Jerrys  had  to  be  driven  out  house 
by  house.  This  particular  house  was  sur- 
rounded and  the  Jerrys  yelled  "Kamerad." 
Our  boys  gave  the  Germans  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  figured  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  command  so  instead  of  throwing 
a grenade  an  officer  started  in  and  fell,  shot 
through  the  head.  The  men  rushed  in  and 
the  "Bodies”  surrendered,  but  the  SS  trooper 
who  had  fired  the  shot  had  put  the  revolver 
back  in  the  holster  and  buckled  it.  Our 
boys  examined  all  weapons  till  they  found 


Dr.  James  Blodgett,  ’32  Major  William  Blodgett,  ’32 

. . . one  of  Oberlin’s  best  knoivn  sets  of  twin  alumni,  graduates  of  Har- 
vard University  Medical  School,  the  Blodgett  brothers  both  have  distin- 
guished records  in  their  war  activities 


R.  JIM  BLODGETT  has  been 
held  in  his  pre-war  role  as  an  in- 
structor in  surgery  at  the  Peter  Brent 
Brigham  Hospital,  the  teaching  hospi- 
tal of  the  Flarvard  Medical  School, 
in  charge  of  the  work  ordinarily  han- 
dled by  famed  Dr.  Elliott  Cutler,  while 
Dr.  Cutler  is  absent  on  important  work 
with  the  Allied  medical  services. 

More  than  100  of  Dr.  Blodgett's  stu- 
dents have  been  going  overseas  every 
nine  months. 


Major  Bill  Blodgett,  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Detroit  before  the  war,  has  been  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  army  since 
September  of  1942.  For  about  two 
years  he  was  in  the  orthopedic  depart- 
ment of  the  second  General  Army  Hos- 
pital in  England  and  was  detailed  to 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  Since 
then  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  ortho- 
pedic work  in  a large  Allied  hospital 
at  Paris. 


the  magazine  with  one  round  missing  then 
dealt  with  the  culprit.  Time  and  time  again 
the  enemy  feign  surrender  and  wave  a white 
flag  while  others  hide  and  shoot. 

Last  summer,  when  we  had  the  Germans 
retreating,  they  were  subject  to  much  straf- 
ing so  hid  behind  the  red  cross  on  many 
occasions.  The  French  were  always  telling 
us  to  bomb  the  crosses  for  the  Germans  were 
hauling  ammunition  and  protecting  guns 
and  troops  under  the  red  cross,  but  vie  often 
let  many  a vehicle  return  for  we  were  trying 
to  fight  this  war  according  to  rules. 

Very  recently  one  of  our  ambulances  was 
on  the  road  in  broad  daylight  while  visibility 
was  perfect  as  the  bold  crosses  on  the  ambu- 
lance contrasted  to  the  white  snow.  Our 
ambulance  was  the  only  vehicle  on  the  road 
when  two  German  planes  came  down  and 
strafed,  killing  the  wounded  and  the  driver. 
We  try  to  feel  it  might  have  been  a mistake 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  it  other 
than  deliberate  as  this  total  war  becomes 
grimmer  and  grimmer.  The  "Bodies"  seem 
to  have  one  aim  and  that  to  kill  us  no  mat- 
ter the  means.  More  and  more  it  becomes 
"us  or  them”  and  our  boys  are  growing  in 
hatred  for  everything  German. 

I heard  a couple  of  slightly  wounded 
American  soldiers  saying,  "Tomorrow  is 
Christmas  and  what  would  you  want?  " The 
other  responded  in  a quiet  voice  without 


emotion,  "1  would  like  to  have  me  100  Jerrys 
and  a machine  gun.”  Not  that  our  boys 
are  bloodthirsty,  and  not  that  they  have  lost 
a sense  of  balance,  but  they  lead  a miserable 
existence  and  take  a lot  of  punishment  be- 
cause of  the  Germans,  they  feel,  and  are 
most  anxious  to  finish  them  off  and  be  done 
with  this  madness.  Our  boys  know  we  are 
caught  in  a total  war  so  say,  "Let’s  give  it  to 
them  and  all  we  have.” 

I tell  you  these  incidents  because  I be- 
lieve these  are  not  mere  incidents  but  a fen’ 
events  which  are  multiplied  over  and  over, 
and  in  so  doing  I hope  to  show  a little  the 
kind  of  desperate  enemy  we  fight. 

One  can  never  say  the  American  boys  are 
soft  and  spoiled  by  luxuries  for  they  are  im- 
pressing the  world  with  their  toughness, 
stature,  discipline,  courage,  daring,  and 
bravery.  One  reads  of  superiority  of  fire 
power  and  manpower  till  one  imagines  an 
easy  victory;  whereas,  so  often  only  our  or- 
ganization, leadership,  and  the  courage  of 
the  men  saves  us  from  local  disaster. 

Yes,  these  boys  are  going  to  give  the  world 
one  more  chance  to  live,  and  live  in  peace 
and  freedom. 

(Army  Medical  Corps  Officer’s 
Name  Withheld.) 
P.  S.  One  of  our  aid  men  was  just  shot 
by  the  Germans,  while  attending  a German 
wounded. 
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Tells  of  Filipinos'  Gratitude 

Following  Leyte  Landings 

South  Pacific 
November  11,  1944 
Dear  President  Wilkins: 

If  there  was  ever  any  possibility  of  my 
forgetting  Oberlin,  the  contents  of  my  last 
bundle  of  mail  dispelled  it.  Included  were 
a copy  of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  several  is- 
sues of  the  Review — and  most  important — 
a letter  from  you.  It  was  like  coming  back 
to  the  campus  to  read  about  all  the  old  places 
and  names  . . . and  I’m  looking  forward 
more  than  ever  to  a chance  to  visit  the  school 
shortly.  The  only  thing  that’s  holding  me 
back  is  the  Navy.  It  seems  determined  to 
move  me  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I believe  my  last  letter  was  written  from 
New  Guinea,  on  July  15.  I spent  two  more 
weeks  there  and  then  moved  down  to  Aus- 
tralia for  reassignment.  That  took  three 
more  weeks  during  which  time  I had  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  several  fine  Australian  fam- 
ilies. They  are  a fine  people.  They  tend 
to  be  frank  and  outspoken  themselves,  and 
consequently  aren’t  as  shocked  by  the  Yanks 
as  the  English  were.  They  get  along  hand- 
somely with  our  boys  and  I believe  we  have 
established  a bond  of  friendship  with  Aus- 
tralia which  is  well  worth  cultivating. 

I’ve  been  aboard  this  ship  for  over  six 
weeks  and  have  enjoyed  it  immensely.  It  is 
much  hotter  and  more  cramped,  but  there 
is  much  to  make  up  for  that.  The  Navy 
afloat  is  an  entirely  different  organization 
than  the  Navy  ashore.  The  change  in  effi- 
ciency is  amazing.  Everything  is  run  so 
much  more  smoothly  that  it  doesn’t  seem 
possible  that  things  could  ever  be  as  con- 
fused as  they  are  ashore. 

You’ve  probably  read  about  the  activities 
of  the  Seventh  Fleet  during  the  invasion  of 
Leyte.  I am  proud  to  say  that  I was  a 
participant  in  the  Philippines  operation. 
Proud — proud  because  the  gratitude  of  the 
Filipinos  more  than  repaid  the  sleep  we 
missed  and  any  of  the  other  discomforts  we 
put  up  with. 

Several  of  us  managed  to  get  ashore  at 
Tacloban  a few  days  after  the  landing  to 
see  the  air  strip  and  the  town.  The  Filipinos 
were  already  returning  to  re-establish  their 
homes  and  though  they  were  busily  occupied 
they  always  had  time  for  a word  with  us. 
A large  proportion  spoke  English  and  did 
their  best  to  express  their  thanks.  I hope 
our  soldiers  there  don’t  take  advantage  of 
the  hospitality.  But  they  all  seemed  to 
realize  that  they  were  no  longer  dealing 
with  New  Guinea  natives,  but  rather  with 
a people  proud  of  their  history  and  culture. 

We  are  back  in  port  now  resting  up  for 
the  next  operation.  Everyone  is  thankful 
for  a chance  to  relax.  We  have  movies 
every  night  on  deck.  The  men  have  swim- 
ming parties  on  the  beach  and  we  have  had 
a chance  for  some  beer  at  a club  built  over 
the  remains  of  a native  village  in  the  bay. 
Rather  simple  entertainment,  but  we  like  it. 

The  news  about  Oberlin's  new  Depart- 
ment of  Far  Eastern  studies  pleased  me.  I 
sent  the  clipping  home,  in  fact.  I’d  like  to 
hear  more  about  it.  It  sounds  like  another 
forward  step  toward  better  relations  with 
China.  I only  hope  we  aren’t  too  late. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I hope  to 
be  hearing  from  you  again  shortly. 

— Ralph  Neibart,  ’43 


His  Christmas  Symphony— Small 
Arms,  Artillery,  Bombs— 

At  Bastogne 

6 February,  1945 

Dear  President  Wilkins: 

Your  V-mail  of  9 December  arrived  just 
after  we  were  relieved  at  Bastogne.  An  ac- 
cumulation of  mail  to  read  after  a session 
like  that  sure  is  an  excellent  morale  builder. 
Although  vte  had  a rather  tough  and  un- 
pleasant Christmas  season,  I like  to  think  of 
our  10th  Armored  saving  Bastogne  (until 
assistance  arrived)  and  Luxemburg  City  as 
a mighty  fine  Christmas  present  for  us  and 
our  allies.  And  I am  very  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  that  mighty  10th,  and,  more  especial- 
ly, a part  of  the  team  that  turned  the  tide 
at  Bastogne. 

So  our  festival  of  Christmas  music,  un- 
like yours,  was  the  great  symphony  of  small 
arms,  light  and  heavy  artillery,  and  bombs, 
all  relentlessly  beating  down  the  Germans 
and,  consequently,  bringing  the  day  of  vic- 
tory decidedly  closer. 

Perhaps  before  too  long,  now,  many  Ober- 
lin service  men  may  return  to  the  campus  to 
resume  their  studies,  and  we  grads  may  come 
for  a visit. 

— Capt.  J.  F.  Tillotson,  '37 


Mary  Glover,  ’43 
. . . was  pictured  recently  in  the 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  with  the 
following  undercut  comment:  "A 
young  woman  who  knoivs  hoiv  to 
make  each  minute  count  and  tvho 
is  doing  her  share  in  easing  the  la- 
bor shortage  is  Miss  Mary  (Mit- 
tens) Glover  of  Richland,  Wash- 
ington. In  addition  to  working 
six  days  a week  in  an  office  ( jun- 
ior clerk  for  the  du  Pont  company, 
in  charge  of  the  work  of  three  oth- 
er girls)  she  checks  parcels  each 
evening  in  a grocery  store,  from. 
5:00  to  7:00.  She  also  finds  time 
to  be  tutored  in  chemistry  eight 
hours  a week  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  Village  Players  organi- 
zation. She  is  saving  funds  to  at- 
tend medical  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  W ashington  after  the  war” 


Lr.  Dick  MacDermott,  x'42 
. . . now  returned  to  action  with  his 
veteran  mechanized  cavalry  recon- 
naissance unit  in  Germany,  Dick 
was  wounded  on  December  18 
when  blown  from  his  tank  by  a 
direct  hit  on  it  ivhile  his  group 
were  the  "outposts”  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Germany,  30  miles 
northeast  of  St.  Vith. 

The  main  German  Armor 
thrust  heading  for  Malmedy  and 
St.  Vith  came  right  over  them, 
though  they  were  able — even 
fighting  armor  with  bare  fists  in 
some  cases — to  hold  it  up  for  two 
days.  Casualties  in  his  group  were 
very  heavy. 

Dick  tvas  fortunate  in  not  be- 
ing taken  prisoner.  He  received  a 
bullet  and  shrapnel  ivounds  in  the 
leg  and  knee,  and  sustained  nu- 
merous bad  sprains  and  bruises, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  him  to  con- 
tinue fighting,  after  removing  an 
inch  and  a half  piece  of  shrapnel 
from  his  leg  with  a pair  of  pliers. 
It  was  five  days  later  before  he 
reached  an  evacuation  hospital 
and  then  was  taken  by  hospital 
train — a 36-hour  trip  under  enemy 
fire — to  a very  cold  tent  hospital 
overlooking  the  Seine  river  in 
Normandy,  in  time  to  spend 
Christmas  day  there. 

Many  friends  enjoyed  the  strik- 
ing, 4-column  picture  of  Dick 
published  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  February  21 . But  most 
memorable  in  Oberlin  is  his  pic- 
ture as  elephant  tender  at  the 
Mock  Convention  in  1940,  with 
Senator  Burton  riding  the  ele- 
phant! 

Mrs.  MacDermott  is  the  for- 
mer Renee  Arnstein,  ’42,  of  Ak- 
ron. They  have  a 1 5-months-old 
son. 
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Trial  Scene,  O.D.A.  Production  of  Shakespeare's  "The  Winter’s  Tale" 
. . . showing  King  Leontes  ( Bill  Kennick,  ’45),  seated  left,  as  he  hears  the 
pleas  of  Queen  Hermione  ( Beth  Hertzler,  ’45)  in  the  presence  of  cour- 
tiers. Prof.  Warren  Taylor’s  critique  declared  that  Kennick  "embodied 
and  realized  the  essence  of  a character  as  expertly  as  any  who  have  moved 
across  the  Oberlin  stage,  or,  for  that  matter,  as  most  actors  anywhere" 


Asks  What  Cause  Oberlin  Is 
Championing  Today,  Then 
Suggests  One 

Waterloo,  Iowa 
February  19,  1945 

Dear  Sir: 

We  alumni  of  the  Oberlin  of  several  dec- 
ades ago  have  watched  with  great  interest 
the  growth  of  its  physical  plant  and  its  en- 
dowment, and  have  rejoiced  in  the  high 
standards  of  culture  which  are  the  core  of 
education.  With  full  appreciation  of  this 
distinction,  may  I be  permitted  to  inject  a 
note  of  inquiry  and  a suggestion? 

In  its  early  years,  Oberlin  gained  its  high 
place  in  the  public  regard  by  its  champion- 
ship of  certain  great  causes.  Perhaps  out- 
standing among  these  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  equal  education  opportunities 
for  women.  It  was  a leader  in  these  move- 
ments at  a time  when  they  needed  a leader. 

What  great  cause  has  Oberlin  led  since? 

It  is  true  that  the  college  did  not  confine 
itself  to  these  interests;  to  do  so  would  have 
warped  it.  It  always  emphasized  scholar- 
ship, it  nurtured  a deep  religious  life,  it  sent 
many  graduates  into  ministry  and  into  the 
mission  field,  but  it  was  not  unique  in  these 
respects  for  many  other  colleges  did  the 
same.  What  gave  our  school  luster  in  those 
early  days  was  that  it  served  "beyond  the  call 
of  duty"  as  the  advocate  of  far-reaching 
principles  which  had  not  yet  gained  full 
public  acceptance. 

Is  the  world  lacking  in  such  needs  today? 
Can  we  shake  ourselves  free  from  comforta- 
ble complacency,  from  content  with  a grow- 
ing number  of  beautiful  buildings,  with  new 
equipment,  with  a fairly  adequate  endow- 
ment and  demand  something  more?  It  has 
always  been  the  penalty  of  success  that  it 
brings  about  caution,  unwillingness  to  take 
more  risks,  an  attitude  of  letting  well 
enough  alone. 

Perhaps  we  need  a flaming  John  the  Bap- 
tist to  shake  us  awake  to  the  world  that  is 
passing  by,  not  only  the  world  of  science  and 
of  economics  but  something  above  that  and 
for  which  these  things  exist.  It  is  not  easy 
to  define  this  ideal  with  exactness  because 
it  is  not  as  simple  a thing  as  abolition  or  co- 
education, but  perhaps  the  thought  may  be 
partly  expressed  by  the  word  "American- 
ism.” 

To  some,  this  may  seem  an  outworn  or 
outmoded  political  form,  but  such  persons 
must  have  little  imagination  if  they  can  see 
only  that  and  cannot  vision  the  age-long 
movement  of  peoples  who  rose  from  one 
kind  of  government  to  another  in  their 
search  for  greater  freedom,  until  in  a virgin 
land  they  developed  a body  of  laws  and  tra- 
ditions which  has  given  more  liberty  to  man’s 
soul  than  has  any  other  so  far  devised  by 
man.  But  Americanism  is  more  than  a 
system  of  government.  It  includes  that  but 
it  also  embraces  the  history,  the  aspirations 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  our  people. 

This  is  no  call  to  be  satisfied  with  present 
attainment  and  to  look  to  the  past  alone. 

he  American  ideal  is  flexible  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future  without  drop- 
ping the  great  gains  of  individual  liberty  so 
hardly  won. 

But  the  American  ideal  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility— of  government  as  the  servant, 
and  of  a minium  of  law— is  being  challeng- 


ed now  by  theories  whose  goal  is  material 
security  and  whose  attainment  requires  an 
all-powerful,  paternalistic  government.  Be- 
fore it,  personal  liberty  gives  way,  more  and 
more  power  is  surrendered  and  the  end 
hoped  for  is  material  plenty  for  all — the 
most  reward  for  the  least  work. 

All  experience  teaches  us  that  contrary  to 
nature  we  grow'  not  by  avoidance  of  personal 
trial  but  by  accepting  the  risks  of  life — by 
losing  and  learning  to  do  better,  by  improv- 
ing our  skills  because  we  have  to  do  so  to 
survive. 

These  great  principles  of  economic  and 


Pvt.  Robert  Schaffer,  x’46 
. . . and  friends — the  famed  actress , 
Katharine  Cornell,  and  actor, 
Brian  Ah  erne,  Miss  Cornell’s  lead- 
ing man  in  "The  Barretts  of  Wim- 
pote  Street’' — pictured  between 
acts  somewhere  on  the  southern 
flank  of  the  western  front.  The 
picture  is  reprinted  from  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News,  which  re- 
ports that  Pvt.  Schaffer  and  Miss 
Cornell  were  acquainted  as  for- 
mer residents  of  Buffalo 


personal  freedom  need  interpretation  today. 
They  need  defenders  as  they  are  applied  to 
situations  that  arise  from  day  to  day.  This 
is  not  a matter  of  partisan  politics  for  neither 
party  has  courageously  committed  itself  to 
their  advocacy.  It  is  a matter  of  human 
destiny.  The  spiritual  interests  involved  far 
outweigh  the  material  ones,  and  therefore 
the  cause  is  one  w'hich  Oberlin  may  well 
champion. 

Is  there  a greater  service  which  one  can 
render  today  than  to  save  the  great  heritage 
of  the  past  while  serving  the  changing  world 
of  the  present,  and  moving  intelligently  into 
the  future?  We  must  not  surrender  to  a 
spirit  of  ease  and  dependence  on  somebody 
else  for  help. 

But  also  w'e  must  keep  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity open  to  everyone.  Between  an  atti- 
tude of  cold  indifference  to  the  problems  of 
others  and  a soft  appeal  to  the  govern- 
ment for  aid,  there  lies  the  middle  ground  on 
w'hich  can  be  built  all  that  we  hope  for  the 
future. 

Socialism  is  not  the  new'  thought  in  gov- 
ernment. It  springs  from  the  despair  of  a 
Europe  which  never  did  believe  in  equal 
opportunity.  Americanism  is  yet  the  fresh- 
est form  for  human  development  and  it  is 
young  and  adjustable  to  any  conditions  wre 
may  meet.  Who  knows  w'hat  future  is  pos- 
sible if  w'e  sincerely  carry  out  in  all  the  areas 
of  government  and  business  the  implications 
of  the  American  ideal?  And  who  ow'es  more 
to  its  defense  or  can  better  set  it  again  on  its 
marching  way  than  the  college  man  w'ho  in- 
herits the  tradition  of  the  past  and  can  look 
with  trained  judgment  to  the  future? 

This  is  a cause  worthy  of  Oberlin! 

— Willard  W.  Beal,  ’03 

Expresses  Opposition  to  Dwight 
Bradley's  Activities  in  the 
P.A.C.  of  C.I.O. 

February  13,  1945 

Dear  Sir: 

1 suppose  there  is  a division  of  opinion 
regarding  the  activities  of  Dwight  J.  Bradley, 
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Lt.  Herbert  E.  Van  Meter.  37,  Serves  Communion  to  U.  S.  Marines  as  Transport  Approaches  Iwo  Jima 
. . the  lads  appreciate  the  ivorship  service  and  put  a lot  into  it” 


TO  MRS.  Van  Meter  (Josephine 
Hamilton,  ’35)  Lt.  H.  E.  Van 
Meter,  chaplain  for  the  26th  Marines, 
5th  Marine  Division,  recently  wrote: 

"Conditions  for  worshipping  to- 
gether are  about  as  difficult  as  possible. 
The  chow  table  that  we  use  for  an  altar 
stands  on  the  hatch  itself  (where  the 
boxing  ring  ordinarily  is)  and  the  fel- 
lows, when  they  can,  seat  themselves  on 
the  gear  piled  on  the  deck,  or  on  the 
boats  in  their  slings,  but  most  of  them 
must  stand.  The  announcement  comes 
over  the  speaker  that  divine  services  are 
now  being  held,  that  the  men  should 
knock  off  all  work  and  unnecessary 
noise,  and  that  the  smoking  lamp  is 
out. 

"We  have  a portable  organ  and  this 
morning  had  a quartet  which  did  a 
good  job  and  added  materially,  espe- 
cially to  the  communion  service.  We 
also  use  a portable  amplifier,  for  even 
when  the  sea  is  calm  and  the  wind 
down,  the  blowers  taking  air  into  the 
compartments  below  decks  are  noisy. 
When  the  patrol  planes  fly  over  we 
simply  have  to  wait.  But  the  lads  ap- 
preciate the  service,  and  put  a lot  into 


. . Expresses  Opposition  . . 

( Continued  from  Page  35) 

’12,  as  outlined  in  an  article  in  the  Novem- 
ber-December  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine. 

According  to  the  article,  Dr.  Bradley  has 
been  working  with  the  PAC  of  CIO  since 
June.  Probably  most  alumni  reading  this 
article,  knowing  what  PAC  of  CIO  really 
represents,  will  understand  the  warped 
thinking  brought  out  in  the  article.  Dr. 
Bradley  even  brings  in  the  dead  Lincoln  by 
saying,  ''Somehow,  this  PAC  program  re- 
sembles very  closely  the  work  done  in  the 
days  of  Lincoln."  Well,  Lincoln  can't  pro- 
tect himself! 

Apparently  Dr.  Bradley  is  in  favor  of  the 


it — singing  lustily,  listening  intently, 
and  praying  reverently. 

"As  always,  it  was  a joy  this  morning 
to  serve  communion.  The  number  of 
fellows  who  came,  and  the  number  who 
participated  surprised  me.  We  ran 
way  over  time  and  delayed  the  Catholic 
service  which  followed  . . .” 

A representative  to  Oberlin-in-China 
in  1937-40,  Lt.  Van  Meter  is  a veteran 
of  the  school's  famed  "long  trek”  from 
Shansi  to  Szechuan.  Graduating  from 
the  Navy  Chaplain’s  School  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  in  September 
1943,  three  months  after  receiving  his 
divinity  degree  at  Yale,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Marines  and  has  been  on  duty 
in  the  Pacific  since  July,  1944. 

Decorated  for  Valor 
"For  outstanding  courage  and  hero- 
ism" in  saving  the  life  of  a drowning 
Marine  on  July  20,  1943,  Lt.  Van 
Meter  was  decorated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  with  the  Marine  Corps  Med- 
al ( see  Alumni  Magazine,  February 
1944). 

Mrs.  Van  Meter,  also  a former  Ober- 
lin representative  to  Shansi,  is  now  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Shansi 
Memorial  Association  in  Oberlin. 


check-off,  the  slow-down,  the  sit-down  and 
brutal  force  which  are  some  of  the  exquisite 
refinements  as  practiced  by  the  CIO.  How 
much  fairer  and  more  decent  an  attitude  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Sewell  Avery  of  Montgomery 
Ward  & Co. 

In  fairness,  this  letter  should  be  given 
prominence  equal  to  that  given  the  Bradley 
article  in  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

— Harry  W.  Bails,  ’04 

Editor’s  Note — Anticipating  that  Mr. 
Bails'  letter  may  stimulate  considerable 
comment,  pro  and  con,  we  warn  read- 
ers again  that  our  space  is  too  limited 
to  allow  for  extended  discussion  of 
controversial  issues.  We  cannot  pub- 
lish other  letters  on  this  subject. 


Sgt.  Joseph  F.  Wincenc,  ’37 

. . . a former  concertmaster  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
he  has  progressed  in  his  Army  ca- 
reer, since  going  overseas  last 
July,  from  Pvt.  Wincenc,  machine 
gunner,  to  T.  Sgt.  Wincenc,  as- 
sistant conductor  of  the  28-man, 
120th  AGF  band  that  this  winter 
presented  a series  of  concerts  in 
Rome.  Within  the  band  are  five 
special  ensembles,  including  Sgt. 
Wincenc’s  swing  group,  in  ■ which 
he  plays  the  violin  or  viola.  When 
not  conducting,  he  plays  the 
French  horn  in  the  band.  A press 
dispatch  quotes  him  as  saying, 
"We  try  to  satisfy  the  soldiers’ 
every  desire — from  Bach  to  boo- 
gie-woogie.”  After  Oberlin  he  at- 
tended Georges  Enesco’s  classes  in 
Paris  and  studied  in  Prague  and’ 
New  York  City 


Tells  of  "Big  Brothering" 

Italian  Peasant  Children 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  a letter 
written  in  February  from  a U.  S.  Army 
rest  camp  near  Florence,  Italy.  (See 
picture  and  further  news  of  Sgt.  Crane 
on  this  page)  : 

If  we  stay  much  longer  in  Italy  I shall 
have  to  grow  muttonchop  whiskers  and  sport 
a bushy  mustache.  I feel  like  a paisano  al- 
ready, living  in  his  house  and  drinking  his 
wine,  and  bouncing  his  bambini  on  my  knee. 

I don’t  believe  mountain  farmers  here- 
about find  us  far  different  from  the  Jerries, 
who  employed  them  well  and  treated  them 
justly.  But  their  children  think  us  a big 
improvement. 

I believe  the  Germans  were  prone  to  over- 
look the  kids,  being  more  business-like  than 
we,  but  we  give  them  all  too  much  of  our 
candy  ration,  build  swings  and  repair  wag- 
ons for  them,  tease  them  and  laugh  with 
them,  help  them  with  their  million  chores — 
in  general,  act  like  big  brothers! 

Perhaps  it  will  help  our  relations  with 
Italy  twenty  years  from  now,  though  I think 
they  are  promising  already.  One  strange 
fact  I noted — often  on  buildings  there  is 
painted  "W.  Roosevelt — W.  Stalin”  but 
rarely  do  they  add  "W.  Churchill.” 

— (T/4)  Bob  Crane,  ’41 

Describes  the  Liberation  of 
Prisoners  at  Santo  Tomas 

Santo  Tomas  Internment  Camp 
February  6,  1945 
I can  scarcely  write,  my  hand  is  so  shaky 
from  general  excitement  and  nervousness. 

These  are  historic  days.  We  can  scarce- 
ly believe  it  is  true  that  our  army  is  here, 
although  there  are  so  many  tanks,  jeeps  and 
soldiers  all  about  that  we  ought  to  know  it’s 
true. 

I cannot  find  words  to  describe  our  joy, 
excitement,  relief  when  our  American  boys 
came  rolling  into  this  camp  in  tanks  and 
jeeps  between  8 and  9 o’clock  Saturday 
night.  Such  a dramatic  moment  I may  never 
experience  again.  We  had  been  hoping, 
expecting  them  in  Manila  any  time,  but 
when  it  actually  happened,  after  37  months 
of  dreaming  about  our  liberation,  we  felt 
we  were  living  in  a story.  And  they  came 
tight  straight  down  from  Lingayen,  where 
they  landed,  to  Manila,  to  this  camp. 

That  night,  soon  after  dark,  we  heard  re- 
ports from  people  on  the  upper  floors  of  the 
building,  that  artillery  flashes  could  be  seen 
all  about  the  city,  the  sound  of  tanks  could 
be  heard,  and  shouting  outside  the  walls, 
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Sgt.  Robert  Crane,  ’41 
. . . was  recently  aivarded  the  an- 
nual $ 500  Lilt  Boulanger  Memo- 
rial Fund  award  in  recognition  of 
the  high  quality  of  his  musical 
composition  work  while  a pupil  of 
Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger  at  Longy 
School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  1943.  The  award  is  given  to 
young  composers  whose  work 
"merits  recognition  and  encour- 
agement." Sgt.  Crane  is  now  a 
combat  infantryman  in  Italy,  en- 
gaged largely  in  radio  maintenance 
work  and  has  been  overseas  since 
December  1943.  Mrs.  Crane  (Jes- 
sie Starr,  ’42)  is  a YWCA  secre- 
tary at  Mansfield,  Ohio 


then  suddenly  beautiful  flares,  like  Fourth  of 
July  fireworks,  burst  on  the  darkness,  again, 
again,  then  a light  that  lingered  awhile, 
lighting  things  up  strangely.  The  electricity 
had  been  off  all  evening,  and  we  were  under 
blackout  restrictions  anyway.  I thought  it 
was  guerillas  kicking  up  trouble  and  maybe 
signalling  for  our  planes — then  after  some 
minutes  of  shooting  and  unusual  commotion 
at  the  gate,  and  a strong  order  of  gas,  in 
came  rolling,  with  brilliant  headlights,  a 
tank! 

A shout  went  up  "They’re  here!  Our 
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Lt.  Bruce  K.  Bockstanz,  x’44 
. . . a prisoner  of  war  in  Germany’s 
Stalag  Luft  No.  1 , located  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea  near  Barth, 
he  is  sports  officer  for  his  squad- 
ron and  recently  ivrote  a card  to 
Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  remarking  that 
"meanwhile  life  is  not  too  bad 
here  ...  7 keep  busy  . . . and  hope 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  it 
soon."  Lt.  BockstanYs  parents  re- 
cently received  notice  that  the  Air 
Medal  has  been  awarded  to  their 
son  for  "courage,  coolness  and  skill 
. . . (and)  meritorious  achievement 
. . . in  heavy  bombardment  mis- 
sions over  continental  Europe.” 
He  was  taken  prisoner  July  1944 


boys  are  here!"  A man  called  out  "Come  on, 
Uncle  Sam!” 

. . . And  now  we  are  eating  again!  We 
shall  not  die  of  starvation!  Thanks  to  our 
American  people.  Malnutrition  for  three 
years,  and  especially  this  last  year,  and  defi- 
nite slow  starvation  for  four  and  one-half 
months  has  been  our  lot.  I have  lost  40 
pounds,  about  one-third  of  my  pre-war 
weight  of  125.  I weighed  85  pounds  on 
January  30,  last.  I have  lost  most  of  my 
possessions,  unless  my  Filipino  friends  were 
able  to  save  them. 
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Make  plans  and  preparations  now  for  Springtime  refurnishing  in  your 
home;  select  that  one  important  piece  of  furniture  you've  always  wanted, 
choose  new  colors,  gay  designs  in  slip-cover  and  drapery  fabrics  for  a real 
change  of  scene.  You'll  find  throughout  our  galleries  many  ideas  for  mak- 
ing rooms  more  charming  and  comfortable. 
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